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BENEDETTO CROCE DURING THE 
WAR YEARS 


URING the long years of Fascist dictatorship, Benedetto Croce 

was one of the few free voices that remained in Italy. Through 
his review, La Critica, Croce continued to criticise Fascist ideology 
in the name of a philosophical Liberalism, and to show up the errors 
and confusions of writers who put themselves at the service of 
Fascist propaganda. This was well known and appreciated outside 
of Italy in the democratic countries. What is probably not so well 
known is Croce’s work during the war years. 

Conditions during the war naturally became more difficult with 
the enforcement of a still stricter censorship. Renewed attempts 
were made at the beginning of every year to suppress Croce’s re- 
view, which Croce again and again managed to stave off. If it is 
asked, how it was possible for the Fascist dictatorship to allow 
Croce to go on publishing his review even in peace time,—a leniency 
which would be inconceivable in Germany,—it may be replied that 
fortunately conditions in Italy were never so bad as in Germany. 
On the one hand, the dictator had not become the Chief of the 
State, as in Germany, and the preservation of the monarchy as 
a power theoretically above the dictator was to bear fruit with a 
vengeance in July, 1943. During the dictatorship, the existence of 
the monarchy meant a slight toleration of those Senators who were 
known to be loyal to the King though opposed to Fascism. On the 
other hand, the essence of Fascism was an attempt to keep up some 
appearance of “normality” and “legality”? while indulging in all 
kinds of abuses behind the scenes, and the suppression of the review 
of Italy’s world-famous philosopher would have spoilt that fiction 
for good. Finally, the dictatorship probably considered that the 
philosophical tone of the Critica appealed to only a restricted set of 
intellectuals, who were not an immediate danger to the regime. And 
it is not even impossible that the ever-shifting dictator hoped one 
day to attract the philosopher to his side, as he tried to get him to 
preside over the Italian Academy which he founded. In any case, 
Croce’s movements were watched, and people associating with him 
were liable to find themselves in difficulty with the police. 

This did not deter Croce from continuing his criticism of the in- 
tellectual aberrations of Fascism. Indeed, it was during the war that 
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he wrote his strongest protest against scholars and philosophers who 
betrayed their cause to become the lackeys of nationalism and 
racialism (see for instance his outburst in Critica, March 1942, 
pp. 125 ff.). As a result, his review was still more eagerly read and 
circulated among intellectuals. One of his articles which had wide- 
spread effect, being reprinted and issued in a separate pamphlet, 
was published during the climax of Nazi domination in Europe, in 
1942, when Christianity itself was in danger of being stamped out in 
occupied countries, and it is boldly entitled Perché non possiamo non 
direct cristiani. (La Critica, November, 1942.) 

But to turn to less militant subjects. Croce’s most extensive con- 
tribution to his review during the war was a series of papers entitled 
“Scrittori del pieno e del tardo rinascimento.” It started in 1941 and 
was continued right to the end of 1944. This year it has been pub- 
lished in two volumes, with additions. It is an astonishingly varied 
collection of studies on a large number of writers, some well-known, 
some little known, and some being discoveries of Croce’s. But even 
the essays on the best-known figures, such as Doni, may be consid- 
ered discoveries, because of the freshness of the point of view and the 
results reached. Croce also returned to his aesthetic appreciation of 
Dante (1941), of Carducci (1941) and more recently of Goethe 
(1945). Some of his astringent valuations of the most prominent 
writers of modern, or modernistic, European literature were devoted 
to Verlaine and to Rilke. They are in the manner of similar essays 
on Rimbaud and Claudel published during the other war, and evince 
Croce’s critical attitude towards contemporary trends in literature. 

It is not possible to list here all the contents of the five volumes 
of La Critica published during the war years. Anyone acquainted 
with the review and with Croce will know that they comprise impor- 
tant essays on philosophy, on the theory of history, and reviews of 
many important books. Nor is this the place to discuss the signifi- 
cance of Croce’s most recent work in the philosophical field, though 
it may be stated that there has been no important change in his 
system. In the present year, Croce has collected his philosophical 
essays in two volumes, entitled Discorsi di varia filosofia. (Needless 
to say, and in spite of various vicissitudes, his publisher remains 
Laterza, of Bari.) 

At the close of the year 1944, Croce took a momentous decision: 
he brought the long series of volumes of La Critica to an end. The 
review was to cease publication. It had completed its forty-second 
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year and its third series, and Croce considered that it had fulfilled 
its purpose. It is also possible that the regularity of periodical pub- 
lication (the Critica was published punctually on the 20th of every 
other month) became burdensome to Croce in his seventy-eighth 
year. But Croce’s mind is as active as ever, and it soon became evi- 
dent that he could not part completely with his famous review. In 
the early months of 1945 there appeared again a pamphlet with the 
familiar orange colour, entitled Quaderni della Critica, and with all 
the familiar features inside. A second number appeared in August 
1945. It is really La Critica as strong as ever, only it has given up 
publication at fixed intervals. 

And so Croce carries on, from generation to generation. He has 
become a grand majestic figure, dominating the intellectual horizon 
of his country with an unceasing series of brilliant works, like a Vol- 
taire for France or a Goethe for Germany. Furthermore, he has wit- 
nessed the rise of one of the most monstrous tyrannies that the world 
has ever suffered, has defied it, fought it, and seen its catastrophic 
fall. Future generations of Italians will envy us the privilege of hav- 
ing followed the climax of his life-work in its most crucial and dan- 
gerous period. 

N. ORsINI 

University of Florence 








SALUTO A BORGESE 


I; VITA letteraria in Italia bene o male riprende: i superstiti con- 
tano se stessi, i caduti e gli assenti: il pensiero dei miei coetanei 
e mio con particolare commozione si ferma a salutare, oltre oceano, 
G. A. Borgese. 

Tra i nostri e i suoi stanno pochi anni, o pochissimi; ma furono 
anni cruciali, e in essi egli resta indissolubilmente legato alla nostra 
vita come un maestro. Dalla trama della recente storia culturale 
italiana Borgese non si pud togliere; e a noi oggi é caro fermarci a 
ripensarlo in essa un momento. 

Nel primo decennio del secolo, entrando all’Universita, noi 
avevamo un bell’intonare il solito e fatuo: rinnoviamo |’aria chiusa; 
ma, cresciuti in una tradizionale scissione fra scuola e vita, tra 
cultura seria come propria dei libri, e dilettantismo come riservato ai 
giornali, il significato di queste vecchie parole ribelli non ci arrivava 
né al pensiero né al cuore. Vennero perd intanto nuove esperienze: a 
pit riprese ci capitd tra mano il giornale di Torino La Stampa, con in 
terza pagina l’articolo letterario di Borgese. Un bel giorno quello 
divenne il nostro giornale, e il non trovarlo qualche volta al chiosco 
d’angolo rappresentd per noi un disappunto, come il ritrovar mutila 
in biblioteca un’opera classica. 

Si é che, nella crisi del nostro sviluppo spirituale, quegli articoli 
rappresentavano ormai una vitamina indispensabile: completi, 
rigorosi, scientifici secondo le esigenze del metodo, e tuttavia incon- 
fondibilmente nuovi, pieni di non casuali o cercati, ma necessari e 
spontanei incontri con i problemi generali e noti del tempo nostro, 
e con i reconditi e particolari problemi della nostra individuale sen- 
sibilité, nulla meglio di essi sapeva porsi pacificatore nell’atavico 
dissidio tra vita e cultura. La voce di Borgese pareva avere due toni: 
uno per il pubblico e l’altro per ognuno di noi. 

Cosi, al diffondersi un giorno la notizia che il giovane giornalista 
era stato assunto a una cattedra nell’ Universita di Roma, avvenne un 
fatto nuovo negli annali del nostro mondo accademico: tra gli anzia- 
ni nessuno protestd, qualcuno, come Vittorio Rossi, s’entusiasm6: 
tra i giovani corse un presagio d’imminenti rivolte ideali. 

Eppure ragioni di opposizioni non sarebbero mancate, perché la 
reverenza alla critica come Decima Musa, insegnata e propugnata 
allora dal Croce, aveva tuttavia i suoi scettici e i suoi oppositori, e il 
giovane maestro, invece, pareva venuto a imporla con una specie di 
violenza romantica. La sua folgorante capacita di capire portava la 
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sfida della Decima Musa alla facolta di creare; poi, facendosi largo 
tra le chimere dei poeti in prescrizione, apriva la marcia del pensiero 
puro verso le terre promesse. C’era, perd, in lui qualcosa che am- 
mansava anche i ritrosi e i ribelli. Intanto, a dispetto di certe sue 
mosse un po’ risentite, il sentimento verso la poesia ch’egli ci la- 
sciava nel cuore era non superbo, ma umile e nostalgico; né, dalle sue 
conclusioni, sarebbe, stato facile presagire prossimo al tramonto, in 
quest’ Italia di Carducci, di Pascoli, di d’Annunzio, il dono del canto. 

In secondo luogo, il carattere precipuo di quella critica era una 
costruttivita dapprima forse perfino inconsapevole. Pid tardi, quanto 
pit egli si ripiegava su se stesso a teorizzarla, tanto pid gli oppositori 
vi censuravano quel ricercare, per entro la poesia, la psicologia, la 
storia, la filosofia, i riflessi delle rivoluzioni e dei tempi; ma, intanto, 
questo bisogno di ricostruire |’opera d’arte anche su un piano psico- 
logico e storico e filosofico piaceva propri ai devoti della poesia, 
in quanto la rivendicava implicitamente come valore supremo, 
riscattata da certa mal confessata subordinazione alla Decima Musa. 

Cosi, intorno a Borgese, tutto era ardore costruttivo. Quella 
stessa accusa che qualche suo penetrantissimo saggio intorno a un 
dato autore dipendesse non dall’edizion critica, ma dall’edizioncina 
Sonzogno, lungi dal temperare il nostro entusiasmo, diventava invece 
lievito a serie meditazioni, e c’induceva alle prime non avventate, 
prudenti, ragionate distinzioni fra quanto nel cosiddetto metodo 
costituisce valore scientifico, e quanto pud rappresentare mito o 
accademia. 

I] fatto sta, che, quando un bel giorno del 1921 il nome del maestro 
della critica apparve nelle vetrine dei librai sul frontespizio d’un 
romanzo (uno dei tre o quattro romanzi pid belli lasciatici dall’hu- 
ropa del primo dopoguerra) molti che avrebbero dovuto sorpren- 
dersene non se ne sorpresero, e taluno formuld subito il sospetto che, 
in certi suoi saggi, il cosiddetto contenutismo venisse invece da una 
sensibilita estetica eccezionale, cioé tutta sorretta dagli attributi 
della forza fantastica. 

La palingenesi poetica di Borgese ebbe ripercussioni notevoli sulla 
vita di lui e su quella di alcuni uomini di penna italiani, 1 quali 
stavano sdegnosamente riposando sull’amara compiacenza d’aver 
saputo rinunciare ai fatui allettamenti della poesia, in nome di una 
poesia pitl severa e pili seria: la critica. Ma, alla defezion di Borgese, 
si pentirono del loro sacrificio come d’un tradimento verso se stessi, 
e in gran fretta si diedero a ripescare la poesia nel mare della coscien- 
za dove l’avevano inabissata. 
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Il caso di Borgese, perd, non era facilmente ripetibile. 

Quell’improvviso destarsi in lui il fervore creativo fu da molti 
considerato come una ripercussione della prima guerra mondiale; 
ma a torto. Rubé rispecchia senza dubbio un grande momento italia- 
no ed europeo, ma non ne dipende: trasfigura in poesia |’antico 
tormento d’una umanita ricca e profonda. 

Nella vita di Borgese l’avere scritto questo romanzo resta, oltre 
tutto, un bel gesto. 

Perché, insomma, si dissero i lettori maligni, Borgese in sede gior- 
nalistica ha tanta capacita di appassionarsi alle idee e agli ideali; 
ma ora, fra nazionalisti e internazionalisti, tra imperialisti e rinun- 
ciatari, quale parola viene a dire, quale posto viene ad occupare 
questo suo piccolo suicida, Rubé? Indifferenza e silenzio. 

Borgese avrebbe ben potuto prevedere anche queste accoglienze: 
figuratetevi: il libro era stato scritto tra le infurianti passioni del 
primo dopoguerra, quando tanta gente stava tutti occhi per lasciar 
cadere la propria barchetta nel filo della corrente. Ma Borgese non 
ci pensava; non perché si fosse affievolita in lui uomo la forza di 
partecipazione alle passioni della vita civile, ma perché s’era af- 
fievolita in lui poeta. Il vento della poesia spira come gli pare: e 
questa volta la poesia di Rubé lo portava pid su, in un mondo 
sempre suo, ma tanto diverso dal solito, in quella sfera del suo ro- 
manticismo dove i problemi dell’eterno e quelli della vita contingente 
si guardano e non si toccano. Ed egli non avrebbe potuto mano- 
mettere i loro rapporti. 

Cosi fu che, all’avvento del facile imperialismo, Rubé divenne un 
argomento contro di lui: un argomento per il suo esilio. 

Del resto, in quest’uomo pur cosi vissuto tra gli uomini, era sempre 
stata caratteristica la solitudine. Tra le cose che ci colpirono quando 
lo conoscemmo, fu certa suo incapacita di costituirsi d’attorno il 
gruppo. Noi allora amavamo Croce, amavamo Papini; ma con |’uno 
e con l’altro ci dava soggezione |’impossibilita di raggiungerli se non 
attraverso il gruppo. Borgese era solo. 

Di cid che egli ha scritto in inglese in questi quindici anni, noi non 
sappiamo pil nulla; ma alla sua opera italiana di pensiero e di 
poesia non abbiamo mai cessato di ritornare, con l’ammirazione e 
l’affetto di un tempo. Alcune pagine delle sue novelle zestano tra 
pid belle e luminose che vanti la lingua di Dante. 

GIUSEPPE TOFFANIN 


University of Naples 














SHAKESPEARE AND THE CONVERSAZIONE 


HE courtly speech of the Renaissance included, not only the 

common coinage of elegant etiquette, but also formalized and 
mannered conversations governed by plan and precedent. For 
story-telling, like that in the Decameron, and other amusements of 
the sort, a chief, or “queen,” was generally appointed, either by 
right of birth or by lot or by election; and he (or more often she), 
crowned with a wreath of laurel, ruled over the festivities. Some- 
times, as set forth in Castiglione, debates, like those in the Medieval 
Courts of Love, took place on such subjects as marriage or Platonic 
Beauty, or the relative position of the courtier and the lady-in- 
waiting. Sometimes the talk was informal; sometimes those present 
spoke in a prescribed order—always with much compliment and 
courtliness of phrase. Sometimes, as in Romei’s Discorsi (1586), a 
gentleman would deliver a set speech like Guarini’s on Human 
Love; and the ladies would raise “doubts’’ and questions which he 
must answer. Perhaps the fullest discussion of this custom appears 
in Stefano Guazzo’s popular work, La Civil Conversazione (1574) 
translated a few years later into English. Book rv details at length 
a “conversation’’ between six gentlemen and four ladies one winter 
evening at the court of the Duke of Sabbioneta. His Grace was ac- 
claimed lord of the company; but he refused to allow his feudal rank 
to give him precedence: and so, by using Petrarch’s sonnets as a 
sort of sortes Virgilianz, they fixed by lot on Signora Giovanna as 
queen, who chose judges and declared that Solitude should be the 
topic for the occasion. Each person had to select a place for retire- 
ment, and argue by aphorism and proverb in favor of living there 
alone. The contestants spoke in turn; and the two judges chose the 
winner. As penalty, all the others had to answer riddles before they 
were let go in to supper. While eating and drinking, the company 
discussed food and banqueting and kindred topics, quite informally. 
Then a musician came in, and sang a poem in honor of the Duke. 
Appropriate compliments were exchanged, and His Grace turned the 
talk to Melancholy and its effect in shortening human life. One of 
the guests declared that he would entertain the group next evening; 
and the queen proposed that, in place of the Game of Solitude 
played earlier, they now play the Game of Society—riddles inter- 
woven with compliments. Then followed a debate on whether the 
eyes or the tongue be more provocative of love. So with pretty 
speeches and anecdotes, the evening drew to a close. 
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Many such dialogues and discourses were printed and widely read 
throughout Renaissance Europe. Sixteenth Century France bor- 
rowed its social customs largely from Italy; and indeed, Italian 
influences dominated France for over a century from the Italian 
expedition of Charles VIII (1494) to the marriage of Louis XIII 
(1615).! Sixteenth century England was no less affected: much of the 
courtesy literature of contemporary Italy was translated into Eng- 
lish, and more or less inspired such authors as Elyot, Ascham, Whet- 
stone, Greene, and above all Lyly, whose Euphues was all the rage 
at Elizabeth’s court in the 1580’s. His comedies have short dialogues 
on general subjects such as Flattery and Love (Endymion, u, i, 
and 11, iv), and were a major influence in forming Shakespeare’s 
style; and Shakespeare, from both his reading and his friends, must 
have had direct knowledge of the Italian social conventions that 
were so popular at court. Crane dates from about 1600 ‘‘the influ- 
ence in England of Italian Games and other modes of social diver- 
sion” ;? but the number of translations of Italian courtesy books 
before this date* suggests that the influence began somewhat earlier. 
Sir Edward Sullivan has brought forward verbal parallels as evi- 
dence that Shakespeare knew Guazzo’s volume, but did not find 
significant influence of Book tv, which deals so concretely with the 
conversazione;* and Crane’s excellent Italian Social Customs of the 
Sixteenth Century merely discusses Shakespeare’s use of Italian 
stories for plots, and suggests an influence of Bembo’s Asolani on a 
very short passage in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’ Scholarship, 
in fact, has rather neglected the use of the conversazione as a set 
form in his plays. 

Many of Shakespeare’s audience knew court life at first hand— 
some of them in Italy as well as in London. The dramatist’s por- 
trayal, therefore, of courtly characters and situations, especially in 
a play that approached the realism of comedy of manners, had to 
depict aristocratic conventions and amusements as they actually 


1 T. F. Crane, [talian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century, New Haven, 
1920, Chaps. ix and x. 

2 Ibid., 534. 

3M. A. Scott, Hlizabethan Translations from the Italian, Boston, 1916. 

‘Sir Edward Sullivan, “‘A Forgotten Volume in Shakespeare’s Library,” 
Nineteenth Century, Feb., 1904. See also his ‘‘Italian Book of Etiquette in 
Shakespeare’s Day,” Jbid., June, 1913; and his introduction to his edition of 
Guazzo’s Civile Conversation, London, 1925. 

5 Crane, op. cit., 278. 
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existed among nobles and their followers. Something of these mat- 
ters, he seems to have picked up early in his career—indeed, he 
may have known about them at Stratford. As early as King Richard 
IT (1, iv), he enumerates bowling, dancing, story-telling and sing- 
ing; and, in As You Like It when Rosalind and Celia plan to “‘devise 
sports,”’ the former suggests “falling in love’’ and the latter a satiric 
discussion of “the good housewife Fortune,’ and so introduces a 
short conversazione. An allied form of entertainment was the practical 
joke, which Shakespeare uses in Love’s Labour’s when the Princess 
and her ladies change favors so that Navarre and his courtiers make 
love to the wrong persons in the Muscovite masquerade. The ring 
episode, which closes The Merchant of Venice is a more serious prac- 
tical joke. A common accompaniment of the conversazione was the 
sprightly repartee of courtly usage; and dignified statesmen such 
as Henry V (when he had turned away from his wild youth), the 
good Duke in As You Like It, Polonius* and Gonzalo’ in The 
Tempest, quite properly improved the occasion with apt moralizing; 
but most such passages are monologue. In Love’s Labour’s, the char- 
acters speak whole sonnets extempore; and the elegant Don Armado 
caps couplets with his page (111, i, 76 et seq.): such poetic devices 
sometimes appear in the conversazione. Guazzo describes the use of 
riddles; and the Countess Olivia propounds one to her jester.* 
Clearly Shakespeare was well aware of the techniques of amusement 
by which nobles and ladies passed their time while awaiting their 
master’s pleasure or in turn supplied diversion for an hour of royal 
relaxation. Surely, one might expect to find something of the con- 
versazione in his plays. A master of realism like Shakespeare surely 
would avail himself not only of stage-conventions such as mistaken 
identity but also of the social conventions of the age. 

A complete conversazione, as detailed by Guazzo, would hardly be 
possible in drama; for it would too much delay the action, and so 
dampen dramatic interest; but, on a limited scale, it could be used, 
and would provide realistic background for courtly scenes. The 
Elizabethan theatre-goer, furthermore, enjoyed wit or moralizing 
for their own sake far more than we. The conversazione would appear 


6 See the present writer, The ‘‘Hamlet” of Shakespeare’s Audience, Durham, 


1938, Chap. iii. 
7 See C. R. Sleeth, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Counsellors of State,’’ Rev. Anglo-Amér., 


xl, 97 et seq. 
® Twelfth Night, ed. Aldis Wright, 1, v, 122. Cf. Love’s Labour’s, tv, ii, 33 et 


seq. 
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in the plays as a sort of brief essay in dialogue, comparable to the 
writings of Plato that were then so popular, but on lighter subjects 
and more charged with persiflage and lyricism and compliment, as 
befitted princely hearers. It is a formal discussion by two or more 
persons of a set, general subject. It is not a mere exposition of the 
plot like Prospero’s telling Miranda of their expulsion from Milan; 
and it is not a monologue apropos like Horatio’s lecture on demons 
while he is waiting for the appearance of the Ghost. Portia’s dis- 
cussion of her lovers, though it follows a set scheme, is not general 
enough in subject; Lucio’s obscene repartee in Measure for Measure 
(1, ii) has neither a definite topic nor a set progression; and Lear’s 
testing of his daughters’ love, though it follows a clear-cut plan, is 
too personal in theme. In short, the form must be trenchant dia- 
logue in a definite progression usually marked by some rhetorical 
or logical device, such as question and reply; and the content must 
be a general subject, such as love or virtue. An investigation of the 
conversazione in Shakespeare should take into account its occurrence 
in the plays of different types and different periods of its composition, 
its subjects, its speakers, the plans it follows and also its relation to 
the play as a whole, plot, character, setting, style and theme, as it 
reflects and expresses these dramatic elements. 

All Shakespeare’s dramas together present fewer than a score of 
pertinent examples. They appear in plays of all his four periods, but 
as a rule only in certain type of comedy. The chronicle histories are 
too much concerned with politics and war and too purely forthright 
English to give place to such imported elegancies. Prince Hal and 
Falstaff, to be sure, discuss the latter’s way of life—sleep, food, drink, 
loose women, thieving, music and an occasional repentance—but it 
is all too casual and too personal for a conversazione. Merry Wives 
is likewise too English, and Measure for Measure too sombre, for the 
device; the Roman plays have none; and the hurried plot of a 
Byzantine romance, such as the Winter’s Tale, hardly gives time for 
a set conversation-piece. Most of the instances appear in comedies 
that portray court-life in the real or the ideal: As You Like It has no 
less than seven: Love’s Labour’s and The Merchant of Venice, two 
apiece; six other comedies, one each; but the best example of all is 
in Othello, the only one in tragedy: as a courtly play of contemporary 
Italian setting, it might properly contain a conversazione. 

A rapid survey of these seventeen passages would seem to be in 
order, Love’s Labour’s, as a court comedy, is full of merry repartee 
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that accords with this type of play. The King and Biron in the first 
scene, hold a conversazione on study, and Biron claims to win the 
debate. Later Don Armado and Moth converse on love (1, ii, 56—- 
104). Two Gentlemen likewise opens with a formal debate, in this 
case on the wisdom, or folly, of love: Proteus and Valentine cite 
the authority of “writers” as in a university disputation; and Pro- 
teus in his soliloquy at the end of the scene returns to the subject to 
summarize the debate as a contest of Love vs. Honor. In the first 
scene of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Lysander and Hermia, in 
similar vein, discuss the course of true love. The trial of wives that 
closes The Taming of the Shrew, suggests the courtly parlor games of 
the day, and ends with a sort of conversazione on woman’s subjection 
to her husband. The Merchant of Venice, using as a text Antonio’s 
sad mood, opens with a dialogue on melancholy. The beginning of 
Act v, moreover, supplies the lyrical conversazione on night, Viola 
and the Duke Orsino in Twelfth Night join in a set discourse on 
woman’s capacity to love (1, iv, 92-120). As You Like It has one 
or more in every act: Celia and Rosalind open the long second scene 
with a talk on the deliberately chosen subject of fortune; in Act 0, 
the rightful Duke, who loves to “cope” with Jaques, debates with 
him the evils of satire; in Act m1, Rosalind and Orlando discuss time 
and love; and Corin and Touchstone argue on the courtly, as against 
the pastoral, life; in Act rv, Jaques and Rosalind talk of melancholy; 
in Act v, Jaques and Touchstone satirize the fashionable duello in 
a conversazione on the degrees of a lie. In the first scene of All’s 
Well, Paro'les and Helena discuss virginity. In Othello, Iago tries to 
entertain Desdemona, while she waits for her husband’s ship to ar- 
rive, with a cynical conversazione on woman. Finally, the second act 
of The Tempest opens with a sort of parody of the conversazione in 
which the political wisdom of Gonzalo contrasts with the vapidities 
of the others in the entourage of the usurping Duke of Milan. All of 
these plays are more or less Mediterranean, and some of them defi- 
nitely Italian in setting. All are courtly; and the conversazione is 
regularly carried on by courtly characters. Even Corin belongs to 
the pastoral tradition, which the Renaissance accepted as a courtly 
literary convention. The only exception is Iago; and the elegant 
Cassio is constrained to apologize for his ineptitude at the art (u, 
i, 164-165). 

The exigencies of drama hardly allowed extremely long conversa- 
tions on merely general topics; and the passages just listed vary from 
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twenty-three lines in the talk of Lysander and Hermia on love to 
seventy-two given to the same topic by Rosalind and Orlando: per- 
haps the greater importance of these latter lovers explains their 
greater length. The conversazione is usually early in the play, and 
near the beginning of an act, for it is too general for tense dramatic 
climax. Occasionally, as in The Merchant of Venice, it is used in the 
last act to impart the tone of final serenity. Love and women furnish 
at least half the subjects—a reflection of an eternal human interest 
and also perhaps of the Medieval Courts of Love. Sometimes there 
is a spice of satire, as in Jago’s acidulous commentary on women. 
In Shakespeare, the conversazione has usually two speakers, which 
is well within the maximum of nine mentioned in Guazzo.® Indeed, 
in the shortened form required in drama, many speakers would be 
impossible. 

These speakers sometimes choose a subject deliberately; often, 
they follow a set plan; and occasionally one or another winds up 
the talk with a definite conclusion. In Love’s Labour’s, Biron an- 
nounces the subject: “What is the end of study? let me know.” 
He and the King proceed to debate the matter with couplets and a 
sonnet that emphasize the formal nature of the talk; and finally 
Biron claims to have won the case for “barbarism.”’ Although Biron 
attacks “base authority,” and declared that study is useless, the 
argument is conducted with very little of fact or logic; but at least 
the debate has a formal beginning and a formal end; and after all, 
Biron does not really take it seriously and in the end signs the oath 
to study: indeed, it is quite in the tone of courtly persiflage. Armado 
likewise introduces with a question his conversazione with little 
Moth: “Comfort me, boy: what great men have been in love?” So 
the talk starts to follow the plan of illustrative examples—Hercules 
and Samson—but then it is sidetracked to the colors that are associ- 
ated with lovers and so lapses to personal topics. It has a clear be- 
ginning and the beginning of a set plan, and then by degrees fades 
away. The dialogue on love by Lysander and Hermia starts with a 
personal question—‘‘Why is your cheek so pale?’’—and so progresses 
to the general matter of the sorrows and tribulations of love. There 
is no clear logical progression, but the exclamatory line-length 
speeches capped by a conclusion from each of the speakers sets off 
the whole in a sort of rhetorical mold like that of the couplets and 


*S. Guazzo, The Civile Conversation, tr. Pettie and Young, ed. Sullivan, 
London, 1925, p. 119. 
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the sonnet in Love’s Labour’s. The conversazione on night in The 
Merchant of Venice is a lyrical contest rather than a debate; and, 
at the end, Jessica remarks: 

I would out-night you, did no body come; 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 
The speeches form irregular stanzas, each beginning with a sort of 
anaphora, or refrain, “In such a night... .”’ The conversation be- 
tween Viola and the Duke on woman’s capacity for love, like Biron’s 
on the value of study, is a debate, but in less formal guise. 

The conversation-pieces in As You Like It are quite as clear-cut 
as those in the early plays. Celia and Rosalind discuss amusements; 
and Celia announces the evils of Fortune for discussion; but the talk 
proceeds casually and comes to no conclusion. The Senior Duke 
delights to “‘cope’”’ with Jaques; but the latter avoids him as ‘“‘too 
disputable”’ (11, v, 30-31). At last, they meet at dinner, and engage 
in a sort of conversa: ‘ione on evil and satire, interrupted by Orlando, 
demanding food. This turns the talk to other matters, and leads up 
to the famous speech on the seven ages of man. Corin and Touch- 
stone compare the courtly and the pastoral ways of life in a debate 
that opens with a question, and continues with “reasons” and witty 
examples. Touchstone claims to have won the argument just as the 
entrance of Rosalind brings it to an end. Later in the scene, the 
questions of Orlando give point and plan to his dialogue with Rosa- 
lind on time, until he becomes so fascinated with his charming inter- 
locutor that he deserts mere impersonalities to ask: ‘‘Where dwell 
you, pretty youth?” This in due course leads to their conversazione 
on love, in which Rosalind undertakes to cure Orlando of his malady. 
After a brief introductory dialogue, she recounts the symptoms of the 
disease, and then, in proper scientific order gives the treatment. He 
agreos to try her cure, and the scene concludes. In Act rv, Rosalind 
and Jaques start to argue on the advantages of melancholy; Jaques 
analyzes its types, but Rosalind is not convinced. In Act v, in re- 
sponse to Jaques’ questions, he and Touchstone launch upon a dis- 
cussion of the seventh cause in duelling. They roughly follow the 
plan of popular handbooks of the period; but the conclusion is 
merely the non-sequitur that Touchstone is “a rare fellow’; for, 
after all, the talk was merely an excuse for him to exercise his wit. 
In short, the seven examples in As You Like It are set off rather 
clearly from the surrounding text, and generally follow some sort 
of plan. 
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In All’s Well, Helena’s talk with Parolles on virginity progresses 
by a series of questions from the former: ‘‘Man is enemy to virginity ; 
how may we barricade it against him?...Is there no military 
policy, how virgins might blow up men?... How might one do, 
sir, to loose it to her own liking?” The conversazione between Des- 
demona and Iago also follows question and reply, and is logically 
arranged according to types of female excellence: ‘fair and wise,” 
then dark and wise, and so forth. Desdemona in the end declares 
that he has come to a ‘most lame and impotent conclusion.”’ The 
abortive conversazione in The Tempest has no clearly marked pro- 
gression: it consists of Gonzalo’s reiterated political wisdom in con- 
trast to others’ ill-timed and silly witticisms: Gonzalo tries to make it 
a set conversation, but the levity and derision of his companions 
forbid.—Some of these examples, just reviewed, have a clear and 
logical plan, perhaps based on a science like medicine, or on some 
other branch of popular knowledge; but more of them, especially 
in the early plays, use some poetic means such as refrain or couplet, 
or some rhetorical device such as question and answer. Most of 
them are clearly marked at the start, but not many reach a clearly 
defined conclusion: often, the conversazione is interrupted, or it may 
turn to personal matters more apposite to the plot. 

Shakespeare puts this social convention to numerous dramatic 
uses; and it is made to contribute to plot-structure, characterization, 
local color, brilliance of style and clarity of theme. For example, the 
conversazione between the King and Biron in Love’s Labour’s antici- 
pates the solution of the main plot: Biron’s skepticism about the 
celibate student life prepares the way for the general breaking of 
vows and the love affairs that form the main action of the play. In 
Twelfth Night, Viola’s talk with the Duke on woman’s capacity to 
love is the first salvo in her courtship of her noble master, and so 
initiates that plot. The conversazione on love between Rosalind and 
Orlando is the turning point in their love affair. The trial of wives 
at the end of The Taming of the Shrew, capped with Kate’s lecture 
on wifely obedience, is the consummation of the whole action, both 
major and minor, in the comedy. Thus the conversazione may intro- 
duce the plot, or form its central crux, or point up its conclusion. 
On the other hand, as in the case of the dialogue on night in The 
Merchant of Venice and the piece on time in As You Like It, it may 
not advance the plot one whit. 

Although the conversazione was supposed to be impersonal, it 
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often throws light on the characters of the speakers, very much as 
an informal essay does, even though its subject have little direct 
relation to the autobiography of the author. In Twelfth Night, for 
instance, the Duke’s part in the dialogue with Viola, brings out his 
belief in the superiority of men over women—an attitude that seems 
to motivate Olivia’s rejection of him, and this rejection makes possi- 
ble his later marriage with Vjola. At the same time, the dialogue re- 
flects Viola’s depth of feeling and her passion for the Duke. In All’s 
Well, the conversation of virginity displays Parolles’ coarse outlook 
on life and also Helena’s outspoken desire for a husband—the latter, 
the basic motive in the story. In Othello, the conversazione shows 
Iago’s cynicism toward women, which governs his whole attitude 
toward Elilia, Desdemona, and so toward Cassio and Othello; and 
it also shows Desdemona’s somewhat naive and lighthearted reac- 
tion: he believes in his cynicism so much that it motivates his 
whole part in the plot: and she believes in it so little that she later 
cannot even realize that Othello can be jealous. In The Tempest, 
characterization actually dominates and re-makes the conversazione: 
the two usurping monarchs and their courts have just been wrecked 
on the island; and the good old counsellor Gonzalo, who had for- 
merly served Prospero and saved his life, takes stock of the situation 
seriously, shrewdly notes that there is something more than natural 
in the shipwreck, and proceeds solo with an intermittent conver- 
sazione on the ideal government of such an isle. Meanwhile, the 
usurping Antonio and the wicked Sebastian, who is planning to kill 
his brother and also become a usurper, make vain fun of him and so 
display their inborn unfitness to the serious matters of rule. Charac- 
ter in the conversazione appears most clearly in the later plays, where 
it often serves the same purpose as the soliloquies in Hamlet, to 
show the inner personality—thoughts and motives—when the con- 
scious mind is not roused to the alert by some immediate personal 
problem. 

To the Elizabethans, Italy was a Land of Heart’s Desire, and, as 
such, served as a popular setting for plays, especially for courtly 
comedies. Court life, in fact, throughout western Europe was highly 
Italianized, and any play that pretended to this courtly local color 
might well have place for a conversaziune. Love’s Labour’s is just 
such a comedy, courtly in both subject-matter and appeal; and it has 
two examples. As You Like It, with ail its pastoral artifice, portrays 
two courts; and it has no less than six. All of these dialogues are 
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spoken by characters connected with the good Duke or his court: 
apparently, as already suggested in The Tempest, a wicked usurper 
and his followers would hardly indulge in this pleasant and elevating 
pastime. In The Merchant of Venice, Antonio’s melancholy, brought 
out in the initial conversazione anticipates and prepares for the seri- 
ous tone of the comedy; and lyrical dialogue on night that opens 
Act v suggests the calm after the storm when Bassanio is happily 
married, and Antonio is saved. Indeed, the conversazione can be as 
rich in atmosphere as a lyric; and sometimes it is a dramatic lyric 
in dialogue. 

It contributes also to style; for it is an excellent vehicle for either 
aphoristic wit or not-too-violent emotion; and it is so used in both 
Love’s Labour’s and As You Like It. It may be outright satiric, as 
when Celia and Rosalind determine to ‘‘mock the good housewife 
Fortune from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be bestowed 
equally.” In fact, it is a mannered convention of Renaissance ele- 
gance that set like a jewell in an appropriate ring, lends brilliance 
to everything around it. 

Most important of all, the conversazione gives emphasis to the 
theme of the play. The theme of Love’s Labour’s is the predominance 
of love over study in youthful minds; and the opening debate argues 
just this proposition. Also on the inescapability of love, even for 
the greatest soldier, is the conversation between Moth and Don 
Armado; and the Don pretends to act the part of a great soldier. 
The dialogue between Lysander and Hermia declares that ‘‘The 
course of true love never did run smooth’’; and the several plots of 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream clearly illustrate this proposition. As 
its title implies, The Taming of the Shrew is on the relations of man 
and wife; and this is the topic of the conversazione at the end. In 
fact, all the conversation-pieces in Shakespeare express the themes 
of their respective plays except the one on night in The Merchant, 
and Rosalind and Orlando’s on time, and Jaques’ three on hunting, 
on melancholy and on the duello. Sometimes, this relationship is 
direct, as in The Shrew; sometimes oblique and subtle, as in The 
Tempest, where the talk by inference contrasts the healthy with the 
evil in political life; and the theme of the play is the curing of such 
evil by restoring a banished Duke and his daughter to their rightful 
place. 

Throughout Shakespeare’s career, from his earliest to his latest 
work, he uses, in appropriate plays, the Italianate conversazione. 
This social convention, or parlor game, had spread all over Europe 
as a device for courtly amusement, and so in abbreviated form could 
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hardly have escaped some use in plays of contemporary courtly 
setting. It was, moreover, a useful vehicle for lyricism, moralizing 
or wit, all three of which delighted Elizabethan theatre-goers. Its 
subjects are diverse, but love and woman predominate. In its short- 
ened form, two speakers usually suffice, sometimes in question-and- 
answer, sometimes in debate. Such dialogues have usually a clear- 
cut beginning and sometimes a set conclusion. Shakespeare uses it to 
express plot, character, setting, style and theme, and so weaves this 
piece of general dialogue into the texture of the play. 

Perhaps the most perfect conversazione in Shakespeare is the talk 
between Desdemona and Iago on womankind. Romei in his Discorsi 
describes a conversazione on just this eternal theme; and it figured 
largely in Medieval satire and in the Courts of Love. Desdemona 
and Emilia have just arrived in Cyprus; but Othello, who should 
have preceded them, has not yet come; and so, naturally, she is wor- 
ried. Cassio tries to pass the time with elegant compliment, and also 
greets Emilia, according to current custom, with a kiss, Iago directs 
a slighting remark to his wife; Desdemona defends her; Iago per- 
sists; Desdemona calls him “‘slanderer’’; and thereupon, Iago ex- 
tends his satire to all of womankind. Emilia declares that she would 
not have him compose a eulogy on her; but Desdemona offers her- 
self as a subject. Iago, however, declares himself too ‘‘critical.” 
Desdemona again urges him to ‘“‘assay’’; but the result is a dialogue 
on women in general, apparently quite impersonal. As Desdemona 
remarks, she is merely trying to pass the time politely until Othello 
comes. Iago labors with his “‘invention,’’ and produces a couplet. 
So the cenversazione proceeds by question and answer to its “‘most 
lame and impotent conclusion’’; and Cassio finishes the matter by 
excusing Iago’s most uncomplimentary attitude toward Desde- 
mona’s sex: ‘You may relish him more in the soldier than in the 
scholar’; i.e. Iago is not courtier enough to play well at this courtly 
game. Here, in little, appear the clashes in point of view between 
the well-born Desdemona and Cassio on the one hand, and the coarse 
Iago on the other; and this moiiv is basic to plot and character in the 
tragedy. Iago reduces the conversazione to his own low level, just 
as he later tries to drag down all the principals in the play; and the 
theme of the conversazione is also the theme of Othello, womanhood, 
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its flaws and its nobility. louu.W. Danaren 
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10 The present writer and his friends have twice presented the conversazione. 
See E. F. Reed, The West Va. Rev., xxu1, 24-25. 











IL NOME DELL’ABRUZZO 


L NOME Abruzzo é di origine misteriosa (cf. Enciclopédia ital., 

s.u. Abruzzo, pp. 126 sg.). Esso é totalmente sconosciuto all’anti- 
chita classica ed appare per la prima volta in una lettera di San 
Gregorio (sec. VI) diretta ad un Opportunus de A prutio; dove Apru- 
tium indica la cittaé di Téramo od il territorio teramano. Un terri- 
torio dunque assai piti ristretto dell’odierno Abruzzo. 

La somiglianza fra questo nome e quello dell’antico pdpolo dei 
Bruttit abitanti nell’attuale Calabria é tale che vien fatto di porli 
in rapporto; ma come? Si offrono qui due possibilité: o il nome 
Abruzzo é il resto di una frazione del popolo dei Bruttt rimasta in 
quella regione prima di scendere pit a Mezzogiorno; o si tratta di uno 
spostamento a noi ignoto, avvenuto durante i secoli oscuri dell’ Evo 
Medio, simile a quello che porté il nome di Calabria dalla penfso- 
la Salentina alla penfsola calabrese. La seconda ipdtesi sembra a 
priori meno probabile; essa inoltre non spiega |’A- iniziale. La 
prima presenta senza dubbio delle serie difficolta; ma é tutt’altro 
che impossfbile. I Bruttit (anche Brittii, in fonti greche Bpérrio, 
Bpértin, Bpdvtion, Bptr[r]co, Bpotrrio),) benché in época stdrica 
parlino osco e greco (cf. Ennio, Annali, 496), sono originariamente 
senza dubbio un popolo illfrico? sceso dall’Italia centrale (cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, RE., s.u. Bruttii, 998: Enciclop. ital., s.u. Bruzt). 
Ora in nomi illfrici la protesi di a- é frequentissima, fino a diventare 
una caratteristica di questa lingua: citerd p.es. le coppie ’Axpéyas, 
Agrigentum: Kpayos (Kretschmer, Glotta, 14 [1925], p. 89 con nota 
2; notare il suffisso illfrico -nl-); Ascordus: Scordus; ’Axapvaves: 
Kadpvos; ’Arivraves: Tivrnvol; ’Axcpis: Kipis; Auendone Avevdearac: 
Oveviwr; ’Arevéora: evéora e molte altre, che si potranno trovare 
in Krahe, Geograph. Namen, pp. 95; 102; Zeitschrift fir Namen- 


1 Per le varie forme del nome v. Thesaurus; Pauly-Wissowa, RE.; Enciclop. 
ital., s.u.; Krahe, ZNF., 15 (1939), p. 77. Perl’oscillazione fra i (=Gr. e) e #, 
cf. Mommsen, Unteritalische Dialekte, p. 253; Skok, ZNF., 14 (1938), pp. 80 
sg.; 15 (1939), 77. Cf. anche Bperiorov Brindisi: Brundisium e vedi sotto. 

* Cf. Krahe, Die alten balkanillyrischen Geographischen Namen, Heidel- 
berg 1925, pp. 83; 105. La toponimfa della Calabria preromana (cioé del paese 
dei Bruttit) & in grandfssima parte illfrica (non @ greca che in piccola parte); 
cf. Krahe, Geogr. Namen, pp. 104 sg. e ZN F.,.15 (1939), pp. 72 sgg.; Die Welt 
als Geschichte, 3 (1937), p. 128. 

Dobbiamo forse comparare i 12 pdpoli in cui eran divisi i Bruttit secondo 
Livio, 25, 1, 2 con il passo di Plinio, N.H., 3, 102: Brundisio conterminus 
Poediculorum ager. nouem adulescentes totidemque uirgines ab Illyriis XII popu- 
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forschung, 7 (1931), p. 11; (Brandenstein) 11 (1935), pp. 36; 84 
(Krahe); 15 (1939) p. 73 (“Axpis: Kips); Blumenthal, ibid., 13 
[1938], pp. 255 sg.; Hesychstudien, pp. 40 sg.; Kretschmer, Glotta, 
21 (1932), pp. 86 sgg. (con rinvfi) ; 24 (1935-6), pp. 218 sgg.; benché 
alcuni di questi autori non Abbiano chiaramente inteso il carattere 
nettamente illfrico di questo prefisso. 

Forse questo prefisso appare col tema stesso del nome Bruttii, 
Bpérrio nel nome di una regione della Misia settentrionale, ’AS8per- 
Tnhvn. Questa regione, secondo Stéfano Bizantino, ebbe il suo nome 
da una ninfa Bperria (ar6 Bperrias viuyns); "ABperrnvds era anche 
una epficlesi di Zeus in Misia (v. RE. s.u.u. e anche s.u. Abrettenus, 
Supplemento 5).* L’illustre linguista jugoslavo P. Skok (ZNF., 14 
[1938], p. 80) dopo il Jacobsohn (Thes. linguae latinae, s.u. Brattia) 
4 gia riaccostato a questo nome quello (idéntico!) dell’isola dalmatica 
chiamata in greco Bperria,‘ in latino Brattia, in italiano Brazza ed 
in serbo-croato Braé,5 situata dunque in una zona nettamente 
illfrica. Egli rimase pure colpito® dalla somiglianza (o meglio, 


* Stef. Biz. edit. Meineke s.u. ’ASperrgvn [u.l. "ABperrlyn, "ABporrivn!) xapa 
Mvolas, 476 Boerrias viudns'ré tOvixdv "ABperrnvds [u.l. "ABperrnvds!!, ds "Appravds 
onow. L’ Italia, aggiunge s.u. Bpérros, secondo Antfoco (che intendeva certo la 
Calabria) fu anticamente chiamata Bperria: ’Avrloxos 5¢ ri "IraXlavy rpdrév ono 
kAnOfva Bperriay, elra Olvwrplar. 

L’accento di ’ASperrfrn di fronte ad ’ABperrnvés, AauWaxnrés ecc. si spiega 
per la ritrazione dell’accento negli ésiti spondaici (u#rne =sanscrito mdtdr-, 
tedesco mutter, cf. bruder); v. Bonfante, Studi italiani di filologia classica, 8 
(1930), pp. 265 sgg. 

‘ Stéf. Biz. ediz. Meineke s.u. Bperria: Bperria, viicos ty rd: "Adplar, roraudv 
éxovoa Bpérriov: rabrnv ’"EXadoitcocay ‘‘EXXnves, ol 5¢ Boerravlda xadodar. 7d tOrixdv 
é5e Bperriavds, ds TloAbBios rd Onduxdv, emi Bperriavi rérwv, viv b¢ Boérrin 
Aéyorrac. El’Etymol. Magnum s.u. Bperravol: [...] Boerria 58, 4 vijoos bv rau 
"Adplat, roraydv txovoa Bpévriov. ol 5¢ Bpevravida [xadovow]. cal rd tOvexdy tba 
Bpevriavds, ds TlodbBios: viv 5& Aéyovrar Bpéyrior. (cf. le edizioni di Sylburgius, 
Lipsia, 1816 sgg., vol. 1, e di Gaisford, Oxford, 1848; io riproduco la lezione dei 
mss.). Cf. anche s.u. Boewrforor. 

La forma Bpetia per l’isola di Brazza, che il Thesaurus da s.u. Bruttii, vol. 
2, 2213, 1.9, comparandola col nome stesso dei Bruttii, Bpérriot, Bpévrin, (‘‘sic 
insula maris Adriatici et Bperria et Bpoeyria uocatur’’) si pud considerare come 
sicura, benché non direttamente attestata: giacché il » compare in forme si- 
curamente affini. 

5 Sull’ a di Brazza, Brat vedi Krahe ZN F., 7 (1931), pp. 12 sgg. (oscillazione 
tra a ed enell’illfrico balcanico) ; 14 (1938), p. 75: Mayer, KZ., 66 (1939), pp. 83 
sg. Si tratta probabilmente di un fatto illfrico dialettale, baleAnico, sconosciuto 
agli Illiri d’Italia. Ma v. anche qui nota 9. 

5A Gia prima di lui il Tomaschek, d’altra parte, aveva riaccostato il nome 
dell’fsola adriatica col nome illfrico Bpivdos ecc. (Geographische Mitteilungen, 
1880, p. 511). 
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per la prima forma, identita) di questo Bperria con il nome dei 
Bpérrio, Boévrioe 0 Bruttii (v. sopra) di Calabria, ma, ossessionato 
come tanti altri dall’idea del sostrato ‘‘preindoeuropeo,’”’ rigetta 
nettamente ogni affinita “perché la vocale radicale [del nome] dei 
Bruttii presenta un aspetto strano [sic! devo leggere ‘‘sonderbar’’ 
-“stranamente’’?] che ricorda il messapico.’”’ Questo argomento 
non costituisce certo una difficolta per me, che ammetto (con il 
Kretschmer, il Krahe ed altri studiosi) la presenza di elementi il- 
lfrici in Anatolia. Il nome di citt&a Bpérros in Etruria, che lo 
Skok cita come prova del carattere “preindoeuropeo” del tema 
*bretto-, fornisce invece una prova importante per dimostrare il con- 
trario: che questo tema é indoeuropeo e pit precisamente illfrico. 
Il nome é noto attraverso Stefano Bizantino, che scrive: Bpérros. 
mods Tuppnvav ard Bpérrov rov ‘HpaxXéous kai Badnrias ris Badhrov- 
of oixodvres Bpérrio, kal ) xwpa Bperria cal % yddooa.®* Ora, 
BéAnros e Badnria sono precisamente nomi illfrici, che troviamo in 
iscrizioni messapiche: nom. Baleéas, gen. Bale@aihe, cf. anche i geni- 
tivi Baletéihi, Baledonas, il nome del fiume Baletus e della citta 
Baletium.? Mommsen, Die Unteritalischen Dialekte, pp. 97 sg. 
scrive molto bene a questo propdsito: “FE quando Stéfano Bizan- 
tino [...] dice: Bperria rods Tuppnvay ece. [v. sopra], allora 
[... ] bisogna ricordare che i Brindisini pretendévano di discéndere 
da Brentus, figlio di Ercole, e che a poche miglia da Brindisi esisteva 
una localité chiamata Balesium” (e anche Baletium; il passaggio 
-ty- >-sy- >-s- é notoriamente messapico). Mi sembra che Mommsen 
abbia visto pit giusto nel 1850 che P. Skok nel 1938.—I] nome dell’f- 
sola Balesus nel mare Egeo (Itiner. Anton. Aug., p. 256. 1) & anche 
formato dallo stesso tema. 

La connessione posta dal Mommsen fra il nome Bruttii, Brittii, 
Bpérrio (e anche Bpeévrio, Bpdvricc) e il noto tema *brento- o *brendo- 
o *brundo-* che appare tra l’altro nel nome di Brindisi (lat. Brun- 


* Cf. p. es. Krahe, Die Welt als Geschichte, 3 (1937), pp. 287 sg. 
64 Cf. anche Eustazio ad Dionys. perieg. 362; K. Miiller, Fragmenta his- 
toricum graecorum, 1, p. 182. 

7 Cf. Kretschmer, Einleitung, p. 275; Deecke, Rheinisches Museum, 36 
(1881), p. 584; Krahe, Personnennamen, p. 14; Geographische Namen, pp. 82; 
103 sg.; Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 7; Conway-Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dia- 
lects, 2, pp. 362 sgg.; 3 (Glossario), pp. 8 sg. Tiimpel in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. 
s.u. Baletia ammette che Sadnria é1l’epdnima della citta dallo stesso nome. 

§ Cf. Ernout-Meillet, Walde-Hofmann, s.u. brunda; Thesaurus linguae 
latinae, Lewis e Short, s.u. Brundisium; Sofer, Glotta, 16 (1928), pp. 36 sg.; 
Liddell e Scott, s.u.u. Bpévdos and Bpriov; Ribezzo, RIGI., 7 (1923), 247 f.; 
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disium gr. Bpevrijovov) e del fiume Brenta (lat. Brinta) sembra 
ulteriormente confermare il carattere illfrico del nome Bruttit e per 
consequenza del nome Abruzzo. I Bpérrioco Bpévrice sarebbero allora 
‘gli uomini del cervo.’ Questo sarebbe un nome totémico, di un tipo 
frequente in varie lingue indoeuropee e soprattutto in illfrico (ef. 
Picentés, Dauniit, Dalmatae, Hirpini, "Apxddes, "AXitaeves, Adbxcor, 
"Apxraves, "Eyvyedaves, "IAvpioi, Cherusci e tanti altri) giacché 
brunda o Bpévriov o Bpévdos significava é\adgos ‘cervo’ in messapico, 
come risulta da molte glosse. Infine, come per decfdere la cosa, 
Plinio (3. 26) chiama I|’fsola Bperrica o Brattia col nome greco di Fla- 
phites (cf. Krahe, Geogr. Namen, p. 2),° e, quel che piti conta, 
Stéfano Bizantino, che ‘‘come greco, mérita in questo piena fiducia’’ 
(Skok, p. 78!) la chiama ’EXadoieca ‘fsola dei cervi.’ I Latini natural- 
mente la chiamarono Ceruaria (Rau. p. 49, 10). Cf. anche Krahe, 
Wiirzburger Studien zur Altertumswissenschaft, 13 (1938), pp. 192 
sgg.; Von Kienle, Wérter und Sachen, 14 (1932), pp. 44 sg. 

Resta il problema del p della forma medievale A prutium di fronte 
al b di Bruttii.!° Problema non grave, anche se si ammette che 
la forma con p abbia una reale autorita (il che non é punto provato: 
la forma italiana Abruzzo con b é forse pit antica). L’oscillazione fra 
sorda e sonora é frequente in queste regioni fin dall’época in cui vi 
si parlava osco." Per i dialetti moderni, mi lfmito a rinviare il 





ibid., 12 (1928), p. 202; Battisti, Jtalia dialettale, 3 (1927), pp. 257 sg.; 4 (1928), 
pp. 289 sg.; Bertoldi (aon Bertoni, come scrive il Mayer, KZ. 66, 1939, pp. 79; 
86!), JF. 52 (1934), pp. 206 sgg.; Skok, ZN F., 1 (1925), 81 ff.; Migliorini, ibid., 
2 (1926), 83 sgg.; Krahe, ibid., 7 (1931), 19 sgg.; 23; 26; 30; 51 sgg.; Skok, 
ibid., 14 (1938), 75 sgg.; Krahe, ibid., 15 (1939), 77; Mayer, KZ., 66 (1939), 
75 sgg.; Bonfante, Jtalica, 20 (1943), 189 sgg. 

Cf. anche Stéfano Biz., Etymologicum Magnum, s.u. Bperrhovov. 

® Anche Jacobsohn, Thesaurus, s.u. Brattia; Bertoldi, 7F. 52 (1934), p. 211 
e Mayer KZ. 66 (1939), p. 81 connéttonoil nome di Brattia con *brento-, brundae 
Brindisi (l’Gltimo con qualche esitazione). Secondo Mayer, l’a di Brattia rap- 
presenterebbe un *p# indoeuropeod (ef. Gr. a, Iran. a, Sanscrito a). Ma v. anche 
la nota 4 qui sopra. 

10 T] p @ forse dovuto ad influenza di aper (per etimologfa popolare): il 
cinghiale aveva una importanza straordinaria nella fauna italica (v. Ernout- 
Meillet, Dict., s.u.) ed era particolarmente frequente negli Abruzzi; cf. Orazio, 
1, 1, 28: seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 

1! Posso citare per ]’osco embratur, imbrat(u)r, Sadiriis (= Lat. Satrius), 
degetasis, degetasitis, per |’Umbro subra, kabru, cabriner, Cubrar, abrof, abrunu, 
abrons, podruphei; ma si tratta solo di una oscillazione nella pronuncia, giac- 
ché ambo i dialetti Anno anche le sorde (Umbro supru, kaprum, apruf, fra- 
trom, Osco supruis, maatrets, deketasitit ecc.), e spesso, come si vede, nelle 
stesse parole. Cf. Von Planta, 1, p. 547 sg.; 551; Buck* (1928), pp. 96 sg.; 
Devoto, Tab. Iguu., p. 73. 
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lettore al lavoro di Battisti, Le dentalt esplosive intervocaliche net 
dialetti italiani, Bethefte della Zeitschrift fair romanische Philologie, 


28 A, Halle, 1912." 
L’u di Abruzzo é spiegato dalla metafonesi italiana meridionale, 


che deve conservare regolarmente una u latina di pentltima in una 
parola di questo tipo. 

Resta un’tiltima obiezione possfbile: che in nessun testo antico 
troviamo traccia alcuna di questo nome nell’Abruzzo stesso. Questa 
obiezione presuppone che la nostra conoscenza geografica dell’Italia 
antica sia completa e perfetta; il che certo non 6. Non é questo 
sicuramente il primo caso in cui topdénimi antichfssimi sono rivelati 
da nomi recenti o anche moderni, e non An lasciato alcuna traccia 
nei testi antichi. Spero di avere dimostrato in Revista de filologta 
hispdnica, 6 (1944), pp. 382 sgg. che questo é@ per esempio il caso 
del nome della Catalogna. 

La penetrazione di popolazioni illfriche in Italia in época preis- 
torica non é oggi pit dubbia: le due penfsole estreme, la Sicilia, la 
Lucania, la Campania e tutta la costa dell’Adriatico firono occupate 
da popoli illfrici, proveniente dai Balcani: i Sfculi, i Calabri, i Salentini, 
i Messapi, gli Japigi, i Peucezt, gli Apuli, i Dauni, i Pedfculi, i Peligni, 
i Picenti, i Frentani (*bhrento-!), i Liburni (nel Piceno), gli Iapodi 
(nominati nelle Tavole Eugubine), i Véneti, i Volsci sono pdpoli di 
orfgine illfrica (cf. p.es. Krahe, Die Welt als Geschichte, 3 [1937], 


pp. 125 sgg.). 
G. BoNFANTE 


Princeton University 


% Invece il ¢ di Aprutium non offre alcuna difficolta, giacché probabilmente 
fin dal secolo III in Italia ti davanti a vocale era pronunciato, come oggi, ttsy, 


con ¢t doppia. 
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| chem qualche volta che une buona spiegazione rimanga 
inosservata semplicemente per la (cattiva!) ragione che sia 
stata pubblicata o sepolta in un Juogo poco accessibile. In questa 
situazione mi sembra che si trovi |’etimologia delle nostre parole 
che il De Gregorio pubblicd nel 1903 nei suoi Studi glottologici 
italiani 111, 288, e che non é stata menzionata dal REW. L’unico 
dizionario che la elenchi (senza pronunciarsi sulla sua validita) é il 
Dizionario di Marina della R. Accademia d’Italia (1937), s.v. vogare. 
La spiegazione del De Gregorio mi sembra ponga fine alle incertezze 
degli etimologisti (Gamillscheg, Bloch, REW)' che tutti sono d’ac- 
cordo sull’improbababilita della vecchia derivazione dal ted. wogen 
‘fluttuare’—sviluppo troppo recente in ted. dal pid antico wagen 
(cf. Wage <franc. del XII° secolo vague ‘onda’), per poter (render 
conto d) un fr. voguer attestato fin dal sec. X[V°—ma non offrono 
una soluzione definita, 

Ora, la parola r. voguer é attestata nel 1337 nell’ uso transitivo: 
‘far muovere i remi’ (come abbiamo anche in it. vogare il remo e in 
spagn, bogar el remo o al remo, cf. Cuervo, Dicc. de constr. y régimen), 
mentre che la parola it. appare un secolo prima in atti basso-latini di 
provenienza genovese, cf. Diz. di Marina, s.vv. vogherius vocherius 
(1244), vogator ‘rematore’ (1248), voga ‘remo’ (1267), vogare de subtus 
in una ‘frase non chiarita’ (1214)—in testi italiani il verbo vogare 
appare per la prima volta in Francesco di Barberino. I] Bloch con- 
sidera il fr. étre en vogue (attestato nel 1484) come un italianismo 
(<essere in voga), ma non si vede la ragione perché separi questo 
vogue ‘riputazione, rinomea’ da vogue ‘action de voguer’—probabil- 
mente, data la situazione cronologica, tutta la famiglia di voci fran- 
cesi sard un imprestito all’ italiano. Nel provenzale abbiamo at- 
testazioni di vogar dal 1300 in poi (il verbo si trova nella Vida de 
Sanct Honorat di Raymond Féraud, opera terminata appunto nel 
1300). Le prime attestazioni dello sp. bogar non vanno pit indietro 
del sec. XV (Cuervo)? e non possono gareggiare coll’ antichita di 
vogare in italiano. 


? Cola il Meyer-Liibke mi attribuisce l’opinione di un connesso etimologico 
con vocare, vacare ‘vuotare’—perd al passo citato ho al contrario espresso dubbi 
rispetto a una tale proposta del Montoliu. 

2 I testi del sec. XV che invoca il Cuervo, mostrano bogar accoppiato con 
izar e con giar, tutte parole di origine straniera. C’é une estensione semantica 
interessante in spagnuolo: [una embarcacidn] boga tantos remos ‘conta taati 
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Adesso trascrivero il brano del De Gregorio: 


Io comincio col mettere in dubbio cid che D{iez] 344 affermava, cioé che il 
senso pil comune e generale contenuto dalle voci romanze succitate sia quello 
di ‘sich fortbewegen, fortgetrieben werden.’ Cid pare detto per giustificare 
l’etimologia dell’ aat. wagén, ted. wagen, mentre invece vogare richiama sempre 
Videa dei remi. Anzi, chi consideri finalmente e davvicino l’uso marinaresco 
della voce, converra che remare é generico, vogare é ‘remare con sforzo simul- 
taneo, cadenza e ordine.’ . .. Noto poi che il sic., accanto a rimart, ha pure 
vucari nel senso preciso dato pit sopra. Dunque, per il senso, le basi tedesche 
non convengono pienamente. Per la forma, il sic. vucari (e non *vugart o 
*vuari) ... richiama anzi tutto vocare.... Ma come si potrebbe conciliare 
l’idea di ‘chiamare’ con quella di ‘remare con forza’? Si potrebbe supporre che 
i marinai romani quando doveano remare con maggior forza gridassero, per 
darsi la voce e cosi conciliare ed unire gli sforzi: vis unita fortior. Ancor oggi 
quando i marinai debbono fare degli sforzi simultanei si danno la voce, vocant. 


I] De Gregorio non poteva attingere alle ricchezze svelateci oggidi 
dal Diz. di Marina: noterd il parallelismo delle locuzioni dare la 
voga ‘darne il ritmo ai vogatori’ (attestato nel 1614) e dare la voce 
(fr. donner la voix) ‘gridare |’esecuzione d’un ordine o di lavoro, in- 
citare i marinai ad eseguire simultaneamente gli sforzi necessarii 
per sollevare un peso, gridando cadenzatamente la voce di comando,’ 
e di passavoga! (sec. XVII) ‘comando ai galeotti, perché s’affrettino 
a vogare gagliardamente’ (passavogare ‘vogare con tutti i remi, e di 
tutta forza’), letteralmente ‘passa il grido: voga!’ e passaparole 
‘l’avvertirsi l’un l’altro, di bocca in bocca, senza muoversi dal posto, 
come usano i vogatori’—parallelismo che sembra stabilire |’affinita 
di voga ‘comando ritmico’ con vogare ‘remare ritmicemente e con 
sforzo coordinato.’* Si pensi anche allo sviluppo semantico delle due 





remi’—é questa locuzione che ci spiega il portogh. dialettale que voga isso? 
=‘que monta isso?,’ ‘che importa?,’ che il Figueiredo elenca sotto un vogar 
=advogar ‘esercitare la professione di avvocato,’ distinto dal nostro vogar. 
In verita que voga isso? si sara detto all’ origine di una barca: ‘che [ = quanti 
rematori] conta questa barca?’ 

* Potrei citare qui il parallelo issare ‘alzare vele, bandiere, alberi, pennoni, 
imbarcazioni o altri oggetti,’ dalla voce di comando issa!/ che é pronunciata 
specialmente quando si deve alzare a braccia un oggetto molto pesante, cd oc- 
corre dare l’istante di esecuzione per incitare i marinai ad eseguire degli sforzi 
simultanei e reiterati: Oh! ... issa! (Diz. di Marina). Willaumez, Dict. de 
Marine (1825) osserva lo stesso a proposito del grido Hisse, O, Ha, Hisse!: 
“chant de l’homme qui donne la voix [sottolineato da me] pour réunir les ef- 
forts de plusieurs autres sur un méme cordage afin de produire un plus grand 
effet.’’ J. A. Walz, nel suo articolo “‘The Interjection Hurrah” (Journal of Eng. 
and Germ. Phil., xxx1x, 71), da cui tolgol’ultima citazione, mostra la tendenza 
al ritmo bimembre in questi ‘hoisting cries’ (scottese howe! hissa/, la ‘Vorstufe’ 
all’ ingl. huzza/ ece.) nei quali il primo elemento é destinato a preparare i 
marinai all’ azione comune che sara indicato dal secondo (cf. ho-ruck! che 
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parole marinaresche ciloma e ciurma: tanto il primo, che nel corso 
vale ‘canto di marinai quando tirano le funi’ (cf. il sicil. cialuwmari 
‘darsi la voce, dei marinai, mentre alano,’ parallelo a dar la voce 
‘intonare una qualche canzone o cantilena per far si che i marinari 
alino o tirino d’accordo’), quanto il secondo (genov. ciurma ‘nome 
collettivo di coloro che erano messi al remo nelle galere’) vengono dal 
greco xéev(o)ua ‘ordine, grido, battuta del celeuste per i rematori’ 
(ef. portogh. chusma ‘l’insieme delle voci di un coro’ con celeumar 
‘canto o grido dei marinari quando lavorano,’ esp. salomear, REW 
1801 et Diz. di Marina s.vv. ciloma e ciurma). Si vede che la sup- 
posizione del De Gregorio viene confirmata da fatti della vita mari- 
naresca nel Medio Evo, palesati dalla storia della voce greca soprav- 
vivente in romanzo. Siamo qui nel centro della sfera di interessi che 
ispirava il libro di Karl Biicher, Arbeit und Rhythmus (Lipsia, 1909): 
questo autore, p. 220, nel capitolo ‘Arbeiten im Gleichtakt . . . beim 
tudern,’ elenca grida e canzoni di rematori usate fra tutti i popoli 
del mondo: c’é p.es. una canzone di Nuova Zelanda che Biicher rende 
cosi in tedesco: ‘Ziehet! / Ziehet! / Taucht ein! / Stimmt an einen 
Sang! / Einen Schub! / Stecht hinein (in das Wasser) !’"—1l’imperativo 
del verso quarto: ‘intonate una canzone’ potrebbe benissimo essere 
sostituito da un imperativo *voca(te)!; c’é una canzone tedesca dei 
marinai del Danubio: ‘Hagenauer, schlaget ein, alles Geschlecht, / 
Der Schiff-Knecht: / Schnalzt zusammen, schreit und sprecht: / Ho 
ho ho, reidt an, reidt an’—‘schreit und sprecht’ =*vocate; in Inghil- 
terra un solista (chantyman) intona un canto a cui risponde il coro 
dei rematori con un chanty.4 

Ma c’é di pil: possediamo il testo di una canzone di rematori 
antica, di un celeuma® autentico, tal quale si sard conservato nel- 
l’area mediterranea, dove il comandante (chiamato in greco celeuste, 
in latino hortator o pausarius) soleva intonare un canto a cui face- 








usano operai di pavimento in Germania). Se accettiamo |’idea del dizionario di 
Kluge-Goetze s.v. hissen che il verbo germanico (ant. sassone), che é alla base 
di tutte quelle voci, imita il suono della vela issata, possiamo postulare un 
*(h)tssa/, interiezione che accompagna il lavoro concertato dell’ issare, che a 
dato poi il verbo issare ‘fare il lavoro dell’ issare,’ come voga! avra dato vogare. 

+ Cf. anche Naegele, Sitzungsber. der sdéchs. Akad. vu, 114. La canzone ve- 
neziana citata dal Naegele: ‘Sotto il ponte di Rialto fermeremo la barchetta, 
canteremo tralasciando di vogar’ gid mostra un’ alterazione: all’ origine il 
canto avra al contrario accentuato il ritmo dei remi. 

> I] Rabelais, cosi esperto delle cose nautiche, menziona un canto di rema- 
tori francese che chaima celeume e che é@ in verita un vecchio Noél (canto di 
natale), cf. Sainéan, Langue de Rabelais 1, 94. 
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vano eco i rematori. I] testo é stato criticamente pubblicato in 
Rheinisches Museum xxxt1, 523 e nell’ edizione teubneriana di 
Poetae latini minores 111, 167: sono quattro strofe, che tutte comin- 
ciano col refrain: ‘Heia viri! nostrum reboans echo sonet heia!’ 
Nella seconda stanza troviamo l’allusione al ritmo concorde dei 
rematori: ‘Heia viri.... Annisu parili tremat ictibus acta carina.’ 


La strofa finale suona cosi: 


Heia viri/ nostrum reboans echo sonet ‘heia!’ 
Et chorus exultet Portuni: nos tamen ‘heia!’ 


Convulsum remis spumet mare: nos tamen ‘heia!’ 
Vocibus adsiduis litus resonet [due sillabi mancano:].:‘tamen’ o ‘echo’] ‘heia!’ 


(un “bonus quidam monachus,” come dice |’ediz. teubneriana, 
aggiunse un verso pieno di melismi: Heta naheia heleia naheia 
heiana heia heleia!). Una canzone come questa, tutta basata sulla 
forza dell’ esclamazione heia/, che ritma il remare e la cui energia 
si misura sulla forza dell’ eco che ripercuote le grida dei marinai, ci 
da forse il clima che ha suscitato voga! ‘rema!’. Perché il celeuste non 
avrebbe potuto gridare, invece di: ‘gridiamo tutti insieme: heza!’, 
usando quell’ “imperativo dei marinai’’ nel singolare, che si dirige 
a ogni membro della ciurma, uso che 6 descritto in Modern Language 
Quarterly 11, 531: ‘grida!’ (*voca)? Siccome questo grido equivale a 
‘rema!’, tutto il verbo avra acquistatc il senso di remare.® 

ss F ben noto che la canzone di veglia latina originaria di Modena (fine del 
1X sec.) ‘O tu qui servas armis ista moenia’ contiene una imitazione del 
refrain della canzone antica: Resultet echo comes ‘eia vigila,’ Per muros 
‘eia’ dicat echo ‘vigila.’ La canzone di veglia é destinata a tenere i soldati 
(di Cristo) svegli: il canto é per cosi dire ‘funzionale,’ come il grido dei 
rematori che suppongo: ‘voca!’ Le nostre due poesie sono importantissime 
per la storia del refrain che é@ per cosi dire eco dell’ ‘armonia universale’ 
(v. Traditio, 1, 461). 

Nel romanzo marinaresco Moby Dick di Melville, la differenza psicologica 
tra due sottocommandanti si rispecchia nei loro commandi: |’uno, pid pru- 
dente, mormora: ‘pull, pull, my good boys!’; il secondo, pid entusiasta, noi 
diremmo pit ‘mediterraneo’ (il Melville lo chiama ‘the loud little King-Poet’) 
grida: ‘Sing out and say something, my hearties. Roar and pull, my thunder- 
bolts! 8-roar and pull questo é il clima di voca! voga! 

® Non ci stupira il fatto che troviamo accoppiati nei testi italiani la parola 
vogare e la ciurma; le due voci appartengono allo stesso clima semantico: 
Poliziano (sec. XV) scrive: ‘Come, al fischiar del comito, sfrenella / La 
nuda ciurma, e i remi mette in voga’ (il comito, prima di fischiare, avra chia- 
mato: voga!); Bellini: quelle ciurme alla voga—esempi che ci insegnano anche 
come dall’ espressione marinaresca mettere in voga ‘mettere in moto una barca 
a mezzo di un ordine o grido’ si venisse a essere in voga, venire in voga, aver 
voga = ‘essere in moda,’ ‘étre en vogue,’ ‘to be fashionable’: quando un maga- 
zine americano si chiama oggi Vogue (con parola presa in prestito al fr.) siamo 
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Henry e Renée Kahane, Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Lx, 246, in un articolo intitolato “Turkish Nautical Terms of 
Italian Origin,” menzionano un comando turco éamariva ‘command 
for hoisting the riggings, the yards, the signal-flag, etc.’ che spie- 
gano dal veneziano ciamar (=it. chiamare) +a riva! ‘voce di comando 
per ordinare agli uomini di salir sull’alberatura.’ L’uso di ‘chiamare’ 
non lo spiegano questi autori, ma rimandano all’ it. mandare (degli 
uomini) a riva ‘farli salire sull’ alberatura e farveli restare per il 
tempo necessario ad eseguire manovre, lavori ecc. alle vele, ai pen- 
noni, all’ attrezzatura’ ed allo spagn. llamar ‘tirar en cualquier 
direccién dada un cable, estacha o cabo que sujete un objeto cual- 
quiera,’ ‘hablando de la gente que opera en una maniobra, pasar de 
un parte a otra determinada.’ Evidentemente, questo famariva 
deve essere un imperativo Zama a riva/, diretto originalmente piut- 
tosto al sotto-comandante che deve dar |’ordine di eseguir un 
manovra (=chiama [= manda] i tuoi uomini a riva!) che alla gente 
che l’eseguisce, ma, siccome quest’ ordine veniva seguito dalla 
manovra, l’imperativo diretto al sottocomandante si confondeva 
coll’ ordine ai galeotti. Tanto spesso operazioni complicate sono 
denominate secondo il movimento iniziale o preparativo, cf. fr. 
tirer ‘sparare,’ lett. ‘tirare la corda [per lasciarla poi sbalzare},’ it. 
sparare (da parare ‘preparare’) ecc.—cosi un *voca!/, predecessore 
sdlito del rema!, poteva assumere il senso di tutta la operazione che 
consiste tanto nel dar l’ordine quanto nell’ eseguirlo. Pud anche darsi 
che siamo in presenza di un’ ordine diretto a questi, ma attenuato 
dalla formola di cortesia che consiste a dire ‘ordina (chiama, manda) 
di far questo!’ invece del troppo brusco ‘ai rematori!’—ho spiegato 
cosi in Aufsdize sur rom. Syntax u. Stilistik n° 10 il latino chiesastico 
jube me benedicere = benedic, |’ant. sp. mandar hacer = hacer, |’ant. fr. 
faites moi escouter! =escoutez-mor. Cosi, voca! come chiama!, potrebbe 
semplicemente indicare un ‘rema!’ attenuato dalla cortesia, il 
comandante suggerirebbe, in questa ipotesi, al rematore di dare un 
ordine ad altrui invece di eseguire lui stesso 1a manovra domandata. 
Credo, dopo tutto, questa seconda spiegazione di *voga!/ >voca!, che 
é corroborata dal fama! veneziano nel turco Zamariva, e dallo span. 
llamar ‘pasar de una parte a otra determinada,’ la pid probabile. 

Bisogna adesso corroborare |’asserzione del cattedratico di 
Palermo che vogare significa ‘remare con sforzo.’ Basta citare il 





lontanissimi dal mondo delle galere mediterranee, il mare & sparito ed é stato 
sostituito dal mondo artificiale dei grands magasins di Parigi. 
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dizionario del dialetto veneziano di Boerio: ‘Il vogare é propr. la 
Spinta e’l Moto che una barca riceve dalla forza de’ remi.”’ Poi c’é 
anche |’osservazione del Gamillscheg, s.v. vogue, sul provenz. vogar: 
“prov. auch ogar, dessen urspriingliche Bedeutung ‘ruckweise vor- 
wirtsbewegen’ war, vgl. auch das ital. postverbale Subst. ‘Ruck’.” 
Penso che il Gamillscheg avra desunto il significato ‘spinta’ non 
soltanto dal testo ant. provenz. della Vida de Sant Honorat (Appel, 
Prov. Chrest. n° 8, v. 66: vogan a grand forza), ma dal Trésor du 
Félibrige di Mistral s.v. vogo: ‘vogue, mouvement d’une embarcation, 
impulsion .. . bouta d la vogo, t. de moulin 4 huile, pousser la barre 
du pressoir avec des efforts et des bonds combinés’ (')—l’ultima frase 
ci mostra una estensione del senso marinaresco a tecniche di terra- 
ferma. Aggiungo i sensi che ci da pel catalano il Dicciondri Aguilé 
(oltre all’ usuale ‘remare’): ‘fer oscil-lar, gronxar alguna cosa’ (vogar 
les campanes ‘ventar-les,’ vogar el breg, vogar la maga ‘brandar-la 
per donar més forca al cop que amb ella se déna’)—se il primo potesse 
essere derivato dal senso ‘remare’ (cf. ital. barcollare, e particolar- 
mente il nap. vocoleare ‘cullare, nannare’), il secondo ci riferisce 
chiaramente allo ‘sforzo straordinario’ o alla ‘spinta.’ Dall’ idea di 
‘spinta, moto’ si spiega poi il senso di voga ‘ardore, impeto’ che 
esiste, a quel che io sappia, soltanto in italiano (Menzini: Tu che... 
Prendi arrabbiata irrefrenabil voga, Tomm.-Bell.); secondo il G. 
Meyer, |’albanese ha preso il suo véga ‘vapore’ dal |’ ital. La ric- 
chezza semantica della famiglia di voci italiani é un’ altra indica- 
zione del paese di origine. La fonetica non s’oppone alla nostra 
teoria, cf. locare>allogare. E vero che il lat. vocare non ha lasciato 
tracce in Italia (perd si in fr., cf. REW), ma si dovrebbe supporre col 
De Gregorio che voga! sia un riflesso della parlata viva dei marinai 
romani. Del resto, il REW elenca certe voci dialettali italiane sotto 
*voculare, diminutivo che pud aiutarci a liberare la nostra equazione 
vocare >vogare da una troppo ‘splendid isolation.’ 

La storia del verbo fr. voguer é differente da quella della voce 
italiana: quel verbo 4 oggi un alito di poesia arcaizzante, lamar- 


tiana: 


7 Invece, non vorrei dar troppa importanza al significato del ven. vogar (e 
di montar in pope), elencato dal Boerio: ‘levarsi in barca, pigliare il grillo, 
montar o salire sulla bica, dar nei lumi, nelle scartate; taroccare, gridare’ 
[sic!]: non sara questo sviluppo un resto del senso originale, ma sara derivato 
dal senso di montare (sulle furie) ‘andare in collera’: quando il rimatore ‘voga,’ 


egli ‘monta.’ 
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Un soir, t’en souvient-il? nous voguions en silence; 

On n’entendait au loin, sur l’onde et sous les cieux, 

Que le bruit des rameurs qui frappaient en cadence 
Tes flots armonieux. 


La ‘cadenza’ ricorda ancora il *voca etimologico, ma |’idea della 
spinta energica é@ perduta, e originalmente i rematori non erano 
silenziosi né temevano di disturbare la tranquillita placida della 
natura armoniosa—originalmente vocabant, davano la voce! C’é il 
fatto che, in francese, voguer, nei due sensi ‘remare’ e ‘navigare,’ 
ormai fuor di uso (le parole usuali nel primo senso sono nager, ramer, 
nel secondo marcher, aller de l’avant), qualunque sia la ragione di 
questa decadenza,*—e cosi voguer é lasciato alla réverie silenziosa 
degli innamorati romantici. Invece, la vita marinaresca italiana® 
é piena del chiasso allegro e delle vociferazioni di uomini che debbono 
attaccare insieme le loro manovre per vincere |’elemento nemico, 
piena di ‘imperativi marinareschi’ in cui la voce umana, gioiosa e 
rimbombante, trionfa sopra l’attivita meccanica. I] compianto 
maestro De Gregorio 4 colto bene |’effetto acustico latente nella voce 
italiana—é una etimologia non libresca, ma sentita, consona coll’ 


anima popolare, la sua! 
Leo SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


8 Si potrebbe pensare ad un’ associazione con le galere, che si dilegué colla 
sparizione di questa istituzione e di cui un resto @ serbato in francese nella 
frase pietrificata vogue la galére! ‘advienne que pourra!’—che non é pid capita 
nel suo senso originale: vogue la galére! storicamente contiene un ‘impératif des 
marins’ (come vogue tribord! vogue bdbord!) e voguer transitivo come in ant. fr. 
(‘rema la galera!’), ma credo che i Francesi oggi capiscano vogue la gaiére! 
o=‘que la galére vogue!’, 0 =vogue, la galére! (come écoute, la belle!), con 
voguer intransitivo. La traduzione let the world wagge! che da il Cotgrave (1611) 
per vogue la galére! sembra gid indicare la valutazione nuova.—Vorrei sug- 
gerire che l’inglese galoot ‘an awkward soldier, a green marine, a worthless 
fellow’ (attesato in Inghilterra in 1812, in America in 1865) non sara altro che 
un fr. galéote (>ven. galidto ‘mariolo’). 

* Siccome la voce provenzale vogar pud anche essa essere derivata fone- 
ticamente da vocare, non sarebbe esclusa un’ area pid’ grande mediterranea,— 
se si potesse attestar la parola prov. prima del 1300! Secondo lo stato della 
nostra informazione, sembra che si tratti di una parola italiana, testimone dell’ 
influenza della navigazione italiana—come il Walz (loc. cit.) & visto nell’ (h) ur- 
rah! di tante lingue un riflesso della potenza della navigazione inglese. 








THE STATE OF LINGUISTICS: 
CRISIS OR REACTION? 


N Italica, xx1, 154-169, L. Spitzer publishes a sixteen-page article 

in reply to a two-page note of mine on SIt. paskrdy, etc. (Italica 
xx, 198-200, with map). The suggestions which Spitzer makes con- 
cerning the specific problem of these words are not without interest, 
e.g. influence of It. sgudcguera on Pulci’s coining of postquacchera, 
and possible presence of the element mar- or maru in SIt. mariaffala. 
1 am also heartily in agreement with his desire to regard these words 
in their serial relationship, not only as separate lexical items; this 
was an aspect of the problem which had not escaped me, but which 
I considered too obvious (beginning with the passage from Pulci at 
the base of Internoscia’s original discussion) to need special em- 
phasis. Others of Spitzer’s specific points, e.g. rejection of Osco- 
Umbrian influence in the suffix -dffala (in the very territory where 
Oscan influence might reasonably be expected to be strongest!), 
depend on his own restrictive, “classicizing’’ approach to linguistic 
history, which I cannot accept. But the greater part of his paper is 
given over to theoretical discussions, of such a nature as to mislead 
those not acquainted with conditions in present-day linguistics. 
This is especially true of the conclusion that there exists a ‘‘crisis in 
modern linguistics,” brought about by ‘“‘anti-mentalists’ (non- 
mentalists would be a better term), who are said to be “afraid of 
man” and “omne humanum a se alienum putant” (p. 169). Because 
of this and similar statements now current, I should like, not to 
answer individual points in Spitzer’s article, but to set forth for 
readers of Jtalica exactly what the present situation in general 
linguistics really is, and how relevant Spitzer’s discussion is to the 
subject. 

Linguistics is simply the scientific study of language. It studies 
the sounds, forms, and structure of all human speech, either at a 
given point of time (synchronic linguistics) or over a period of time 
(diachronic or historical linguistics). One assumption has been 
basic to all work in linguistics: that language forms an essential 
part of human behavior,’ and that all linguistic events may be 
studied and described objectively as well as any other part of our 
universe, and by the same methods. This approach was first made 


1 Rather than a negligible “cloak for human thought” or the like. 
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in the field of historical linguistics, which developed in Europe be- 
fore other types of linguistic analysis. Before 1800, with only a few 
exceptions, it had been assumed that the sounds of language might 
change at random, and that any word might easily be derived from 
any other by haphazard loss, addition, or transposition of “letters.” 
As a result, complete chaos prevailed in etymology and other his- 
torical study of language. When Rask and Grimm began the com- 
parison of the Indo-European languages in the early 1800's, and 
Diez, Ascoli, and Meyer-Liibke later applied the same technique to 
the Romance languages, they succeeded in bringing order out of this 
chaos, but only by one assumption (a corollary of the basic assump- 
tion mentioned above), that phonetic change follows regular patterns.’ 
Exceptions to such patterns must be explained, not as random or 
sporadic results of chance,’ but as due to specific interference with 
normal phonetic development—by analogical change, borrowing 
from another dialect, etc.‘ This assumption is as basic to historical 
linguistics as is, say, Newton’s “first law of physics” to physics and 
astronomy, and has been as useful in systematizing existing knowl- 
edge and extending it by prediction.® 


* This principle was first stated explicitly in 1876, by August Leskien, the 
leader of the “neo-grammarian”’ school, in the very poor form ‘Phonetic laws 
admit of no exceptions.” As has repeatedly been pointed out, a phonetic 
“law”’ is not a law at all, but the formulation of a historical event; it is as 
sensible to speak of “‘Grimm’s law” or “‘Bartsch’s law” as it would be to speak 
of “the law of Gettysburg.” Regular phonetic development of course admits 
of exceptions, which in many cases far outnumber the original development 
(ef. fn. 5); but the point is that an explanation must be found to account for 
exceptions (cf. L. Bloomfield, Language [New York, 1933], ch. 18). 

* As implied in such vague formulations as ‘‘Latin z appears to have two 
equally possible outcomes in Italian’’ (M. Pei, The Italian Language [New 
York, 1941], p. 55); ef. the present writer’s discussion and attempt at further 
analysis of Latin -ks- in Italian and its dialects, Language, xviu (1942), 117- 
124. 

‘ That nineteenth-century historical linguists gave too much recognition 
to analogical change and not enough to dialectal borrowing is well known, in 
fact pacifico; attempts to belabor the point (e.g. G. Bonfante, ‘‘ Neogrammar- 
ians and neolinguists: Ital. giorno,’”? PMLA, rx [1944], 877-881) are needless, 
and obscure the basic fact that the neogrammarians’ postulate, that of regular 
phonetic change, is not in the slightest impaired thereby. 

‘ It is perhaps worth pointing out that the assumption of regular phonetic 
change does not in the slightest depend on the frequency or proportion of its 
exemplification (cf. L. Bloomfield, ‘A Note on Sound-Change,’’ Language, 
Iv [1928], 99-100; R. G. Kent, “Again the Initial Syllable,” Language, x1 
[1935], 151-152). It is perfectly possible for the result of a regular sound-change 
to be nearly or entirely overlaid by disturbing features (as in the se venteenth- 
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With the development of synchronic or “‘descriptive’’ linguistics in 
recent years, another corollary of the first-mentioned assumption 
has been stated: that form (significant sounds and their combina- 
tions) is to be used as a primary basis for analysis, in preference to 
meaning. This is because the meaning of a form may vary endlessly 
and unpredictably from one individual to another, whereas the 
form itself is sufficiently stable to be analyzed first. This does not by 
any means deny the existence of meaning, or exclude it as an object 
of linguistic study; but it puts it in its proper place with relation to 
the study of form. 

All of these assumptions are essentially non-mentalistic, that is, 
they do not require us to posit a special, non-material entity such as 
“mind” or “spirit” to explain the workings of language.® In fields 
commonly recognized as dealing with ‘‘material’’ matters, such as 
astronomy, physics, or chemistry, non-mentalistic assumptions have 
not aroused great hostility, at least since the time of the Counter- 
Reformation. But when they are made in fields dealing with human 
affairs, and especially in the study of language, which has almost 
since time immemorial been considered the special domain of 
philosophers and others whose most intense emotional attachment 
is to the assumption of non-material, mental factors in human 
affairs, they arouse intense opposition. Hence linguistics, at each 
stage of its development on the basis of non-mentalistic assump- 
tions,’ has been the object of bitterly hostile reaction from those 
whose feelings were outraged by what they felt to be disregard or 





century French change of r to z), without this changing the validity of the 
basic assumption. In the same way, for instance, no object in the known uni- 
verse ever moves without being deflected out of a hypothetically straight 
course by the attraction of some other object; but nevertheless, without the 
hypothesis embodied in Newton’s first law of physics, the planet Neptune 
would not have been discovered (cf. Russell, Dugan and Stewart, Astronomy, 
[New York, 1945], 399-400). 

5’ Non-mentalistic procedure most emphatically does not involve, as a 
necessary corollary, disbelief in the ultimate existence of the human soul, of a 
Deity, ete. A scientist’s individual beliefs on these subjects are quite irrelevant 
to his procedure in scientific work; and in American scholarship, it is consid- 
ered the utmost bad taste to inject one’s personal religious beliefs into scien- 
tific discourse. 

7 In Language, xx (1940), 248, Spitzer states “I know of no Galileo-like 
discovery, and, in fact, no new linguistic discovery at all, made by the anti- 
mentalists.’’ But the entire structure of nineteenth and twentieth century 
linguistics rests on the above-mentioned non-mentalistic assumptions—and 
if these assumptions, and the mighty results they have given, are not new and 
Galjleo-like, then nothing ever was. 
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neglect of factors they considered self-evident and all-important.* 
Thus, the postulate of regular phonetic change was attacked on 
non-linguistic grounds by the philosopher Croce and the literary 
aesthetician Vossler, and their latter-day followers of the “idealistic’”’ 
school such as Spitzer, Lerch, Bertoni, and their disciples. The whole 
comparative method has been attacked by certain European 
scholars,? who would cast the entire achievement of nineteenth- 
century linguistics into the discard in favor of the previously reign- 
ing confusion. Non-mentalism has, in a crescendo of recent out- 
bursts, been misinterpreted as a refusal to consider a great part of 
human behavior. This type of reaction has gone so far as to try to 
distort entire movements of linguistics into its service, as was done 
by Bartoli and Bertoni!® in their misinterpretations of linguistic 
geography to serve “‘idealistic’”’ purposes. 

Linguistics itself is, therefore, a science which studies language 
as a vital aspect of all human activity, and has in the last hundred 
and fifty years made an imposing record." There is no inner crisis 
in linguistics itself at the present time; its practitioners follow the 
same techniques of analysis and work on the same basic non-men- 
talistic assumptions, even when they overtly deny them.” The crisis 
exists rather in the relations between linguistic analysis and other 
approaches to language study. The present-day intellectual at- 
mosphere of Europe is influenced by an essentially reactionary hos- 


* Cf. the remarks of I. A. Richards, Modern Language Journal, xx1x 
(1945), 60-61: “It [Behaviorism] was a laborious technique, imposing painful 
self-sacrifice upon its adherents, who had to deny themselves overt use of 
much common knowledge.” No scientist ever denied himself use of knowledge 
that was actual knowledge, not unproven folklore or superstition. 

* N. Trubetzkoy, ‘“‘Gedanken iiber das Indogermanenproblem,”’ Acta Lin- 
guistica, 1939; B. A. Terracini, {Qué es la lingiiistica? (Tucumdan, 1942). 

10 In their Breviario di Neolinguistica (Modena, 1925); in Bartoli’s /ntro- 
duzione alla Neolinguistica (Genéve, 1925; BAR u, 12); and in numerous arti- 
cles by both. 

' For the achievements of nineteenth-century linguistics, see H. Pedersen 
(tr. J. W. Spargo), Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931); the best summing-up of the entire methods and achievements 
of linguistics as a whole is L. Bloomfield’s Language (New York, 1933). 

2 Cf. Bloomfield’s review of Hermann’s Lautgesetz und Analogie in Lan- 
guage, vit (1932), 220-233, especially pp. 226, 228, 230, 232. Similarly, in his 
otherwise excellent article ‘‘L’Origine des Langues Romanes’’ (Renaissance, 
1 [1943], 573-588), G. Bonfante protests against the “latin unitaire’’ (588) of 
the neogrammarians and positivists, apparently without realizing that, by 
using geographical and chronological criteria, he is not denying the existence 
of a “unitary Latin” at all, but simply pushing back its date from Imperial 
Latin to Old Latin times. 
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tility to objective science, and by a return to doctrines of “spiritual 
activity,” ‘‘creativity of the human soul,” and socially biased value- 
judgments which European scholarship has inherited from the 
aristocratic, theological background of mediaeval and Renaissance 
intellectualism. This reactionary attitude is present in the theorizing 
of many modern European students of language, who sacrifice 
positive analysis of concrete data to discussion of purely imaginary, 
non-demonstrable fictions like “thought” and “spirit’’ as supposedly 
reflected in language. In American work on language, the burning 
question at present is whether this same anti-scientific attitude is to 
be allowed to block the further development of linguistics and its 
contribution to our understanding of human affairs, especially in 
our teaching.” 

In the light of the foregoing, most of Spitzer’s obiter dicta about 
the human spirit, its effect on language, etc., appear as irrelevancies 
and discorst sconclusionati, and his claim that the ‘‘anti-mentalists”’ 
are responsible for a crisis in linguistics appears as the crowning 
sconclusionatura. If this were just a matter of personal antagonism 
and polemic, it might better be left unanswered." It is important, 
however, that these superficially attractive, traditionalistic theories 
be shown in their true light: as reactionary efforts, not to lead lin- 
guistics back to a former, ‘“‘truer’’ approach, but to destroy it al- 
together by negating all the progress of the last hundred and fifty 


years. 
RosBert A. HALL, JR. 


Brown University 


18 It is very significant that linguistics is one of the main objects of fan- 
tastically violent attack from old-line language teachers seeking to defend 
their interests against the reform brought by the “intensive method.” 

14] must protest, however, against Spitzer’s first paragraph (154), in which 
the totally false impression is given that there is some kind of opposition be- 
tween my article and Internoscia’s; my little note was simply a brief com- 
ment and extension of Internoscia’s excellent discussion. 

It is also not wholly considerate to object to the practice of giving maps 
based on the AIS or other sources, in articles discussing geographica! mat- 
ters; after all, many readers do not have easy access to the large and ex- 
pensive linguistic atlases, and it is only common courtesy to let them know, at 
least schematically, what one is talking about. 
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CECIONI E I MACCHIAIOLI 


OLTO s’é scritto intorno alla rivoluzione artistica in Francia che 
porta il nome di impressionismo ma poco si sa, particolar- 
mente fuori d’Italia, del movimento rivoluzionario dei macchiaioli. 
I] rinascimento dell’arte nell’ottocento in Italia @ avvenuto per 
opera di un gruppo di giovani pittori, detti i macchiaioli, i quali, 
mediante prove e riprove dettero impulso a questo rinnovamento 
artistico.! Tale movimento prese nome, secondo i macchiaioli stessi, 
dal ‘‘modo di rendere le impressioni che essi ricevevano dal vero, col 
mezzo di macchie di colore, di chiari e di scuri, come per esempio: 
una sola macchia di colore per la faccia, un’altra per i capelli.. . 
un’altra per la giacchetta o vestito, un’altra per le mani e i piedi, e 
cosi per il terreno e il cielo.’’”? I giovani pittori sostenevano che I’arte 
non dovesse basarsi principalmente sulla scelta del soggetto, sull’ab- 
bellimento delle forme, sullo stile della composizione e sul modo di 
colorire le carni e fare agire le figure.’ L’indirizzo dell’insegnamento 
del “‘culto della forma per la forma” che prevaleva nelle Accademie, 
essi dicevano, era falso. I maestri davano dei gessi per modelli ai loro 
allievi per risalire a un’immagine ideale di bellezza greca. Questo 
concetto, asserivano, era nocivo all’arte perché distruggeva |’origi- 
nalita dell’artista e incoraggiava un’arte fredda e convenzionale. 
L’arte non deve imitare uno stile preesistente. Essa deve essere 
l’espressione del secolo stesso e non la risurrezione dei secoli tra- 
scorsi. L’artista non deve ispirarsi né a scuole filosofiche né ad 
accademie. La sua opera deve essere la riproduzione delle sue 
emozioni personali create dall’ambiente in cui vive.‘ 
Telemaco Signorini, uno dei pid audaci e spinti macchiaioli,5 dopo 
aver chiesto nella sua poesia “Eureka” in che consiste il bello e dopo 
aver scartato le varie teorie dei generisti e degli accademici, conclude: 


1 Vedi Adriano Cecioni, Scritti e ricordi, Firenze, Tipografia Domenicana, 
1905, p. 295. 

Lionello Venturi, Pretesti di critica, Milano, Hoepli, 1929. 

, Il gusto det primitive, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1926. 
Emilio Cecchi, Pittura italiana dell’ ottocento, Roma, ‘‘Soc. Ed. Arte,” 1926. 
, Giovanni Fatiori, Roma, Istituto Nazionale, ‘‘L.U.C.E.,” 1933. 

? Adriano Cecioni, op. cit., p. 302. 

* Adriano Cecioni, tbid., p. 290. 

4 Adriano Cecioni, ibid., Prefazione, p. xii. 

* Lionello Venturi, Pretesti di critica, Milano, Hoepli, 1929, p. 157: ‘‘Tele- 
maco Signorini é l’araldo dei macchiaioli, la guida intelligente e ardita, che 
tutto ha assimilato e osato per aprire le strade dell’avvenire a Lega, a Fattori 
e agli altri.”’ 

Enrico Somaré, Signorini, Roma, Istituto Nazionale “L.U.C.E.,” 1931. 
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‘Ma l’esperenza che non é follia m’insegné ch’egli sta nella memoria 
di colui che sorti la fantasia.’’® 


Inoltre, dicevano i macchiaioli, la pittura e la scultura non de- 
vono rappresentare una sola forma, un solo aspetto delle cose: il 
bello, ma tutte le forme della vita, anche il brutto. Partendo da 
questo principio, il caposcuola del movimento, Adriano Cecioni, 
scultore e teorico delle nuove tendenze artistiche, si proponeva di 
rappresentare non pit Apollo, Ercole, Saul ma il borghese ‘che si 
ammazza perché gli é conteso il possesso della donna, perché s’é 
rovinato alla borsa, perché non pud pagare la cambiale, perché non 
ha da mangiare.’’’ Cosi il Cecioni fa il Suicida, un uomo di 
“aspetto e di forme piuttosto volgari, ravvolto in una specie di len- 
zuolo che gli lascia nude le gambe, appoggiato a un tronco d’albero 
con in mano un pugnale la cui punta é rivolta verso il petto.”’ Il 
giovane scultore é lieto dunque, perché ha saputo far sentire un 
pensiero, cioé, che l’uomo pud distruggere sé medesimo. Cosi pure 
fa la Madre, statua che non vuol esprimere altro che il concetto 
della maternita.* L’artista non rappresenta la bella donna, ma la 
donna che nel sorriso ha tutto il mondo di gioie perché é lieta di 
essere madre. L’emozione per il Cecioni deve essere |’ispiratrice 
dell’arte. , 

Un altro torto degli accademici, sosteneva il Cecioni, era quello 
di dare troppa importanza alla tecnica nell’arte. L’arte deve essere 
considerata come interpretazione della natura e deve essere il mezzo 
per riprodurre cid che’in natura ci colpisce. La scelta del soggetto 
deve essere libera. Tutto é bello in natura dal punto di vista dell’arte 
—sia la bella donna, sia la brutta. Tutte e due risultano dagli stessi 
elementi: luce, colore, chiaroscuro e disegno. ‘‘Chi avrebbe mai 
pensato,”’ si domanda il nostro teorico, ‘‘ad interessarci di una 
strada fangosa, noi abituati a spalancare gli occhi di faccia ai teloni 
storici e agli statuoni classici? . . . Chi l’avrebbe mai detto, che noi 
cosi mal educati, edificati sempre dalle prodezze accademiche, 
dovevamo commuoverci di faccia a una strada fangosa?’’® 

Rendere il vero mediante una finissima analisi della natura é 
ritenuto dal Cecioni la base fondamentale dell’arte. ‘‘Un prato, per 
esempio,” egli dice, ‘é di un solo colore e nel tempo stesso di mille, 
in ragione del giuoco che vi opera la luce, e per le tante piccole 
pianticelle fremmischiate all’erba, tutte fra loro differenti per forma 


6 Signorini pubblicéd nel 1877 un libro di 99 sonetti. Egli intitold questo libro, 


Le 99 discussioni artistiche. 
7 Giuseppe Chiarini, // suicida in Seritti e ricordi, pp. 15-23. 
§ Giuseppe Chiarini, ibid., p. 22. 
* Adriano Cecioni, ibid., p. 117. 
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e per colore; questo occorre che sia interpretato con un’osservazione 
finissima.”’ 

La ‘‘macchia”’ costituiva la parte pid importante nell’arte dei 
macchiaioli. Anche il quadretto si chiamava macchia, sebbene rap- 
presentasse una scena di otto o dieci figure. II colore e il chiaroscuro 
erano gli elementi pid necessari. Si diceva, dunque, una macchia 
buona o cattiva, di colore o di chiaroscuro. Tali elementi, secondo 
essi, davano nell’arte la misura del valore e del rapporto. 

I macchiaioli sostenevano che per ottenere un’impressione del 
vero quando si guardava a una certa distanza, le figure non dovevano 
oltrepassare i quindici centimetri. In questo modo le parti della 
scena si vedevano per masse e non per dettaglio.!® 

Una figura veduta contro un muro bianco e su uno sfondo illumi- 
nato dal sole era considerata come una macchia scura sopra un’altra 
chiara. Nella macchia scura si osservavano solo le parti principali 
che la formavano o che si vedevano, come per esempio, la testa 
senza il dettaglio degli occhi, del naso e della bocca, le mani senza 
le dita, gli abiti senza le pieghe. Nel rappresentare figure di questa 
dimensione, diceva il Cecioni, il dettaglio sparisce e molta im- 
portanza é data al colore, al valore e al rapporto, tre elementi che 
servono di base allo svolgimento di una nuova arte. 

Lo studio della forma aveva parte secondaria nell’arte dei giovani 
pittori. Necessario pero era ottenere l’effetto del sole. Per raggiungere 
questo scopo essi mettevano tinta sopra tinta e quando non avevano 
il valore della luce, cioé, il rapporto di “un valore sopra un altro, sia 
per colore come per chiaroscuro,” allora raschiavano la tela e ritenta- 
vano con nuovi colori. “I! contorno,” sosteneva il Cecioni, “non ci 
aveva alcuna parte né ce la poteva avere, perché se quegli artisti 
avessero dovuto ricercare per disegno anche una parte del loro 
quadro come, per esempio, un fusto d’albero, in quel tempo |’effetto 
sarebbe cambiato e lo scopo della loro ricerca era tradito.””™ 

I] modo libero e indipendente di studiare il vero, senza intervento 
di teorie scolastiche, sosteneva il Cecioni, ha per risultato lo svol- 
gimento delle qualita individuali di ogni artista. Se vi é differenza 
tra un artista e |’altro, essa si ritrovera, tale e quale, nelle opere. 
Cosi ogni opera sara differente dall’altra e ogni artista potra rivelare 
la sua personalita propria. Difatti, chi rassomigliava dipingendo al 
modo di fare d’un altro era messo in ridicolo."* Questa individualita 
i macchiaioli la manifestavano tanto nell’arte con le loro opere 
quanto nell’originalita dell’abbigliamento: ‘“‘Cappelli alla calabrese, 


1 Adriano Cecioni, ibid., p. 302. 
4! Adriano Cecioni, op. cit., p. 303. 
2 Adriano Cecioni, op. cit., p. 298. 
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sombreros a tese sterminate, microscopiche papaline, cilindri 
anormaili, abiti dai tagli i pid personali.’’™ 

I pid importanti macchiaioli—Telemaco Signorini, Cristiano 
Banti, Giovanni Costa, Vincenzo Cabianca, Silvestro Lega, Odoardo 
Borrani (Cecioni non parla di Giovanni Fattori, il pid celebre 
Macchiaiolo)'* che insorgevano contro la vecchia arte, si riunivano 
al Caffé Michelangelo in Via Cavour a Firenze. La bottega con- 
sisteva di due stanze. In una delle stanze, decorata dagli artisti 
stessi che frequentavano il caffé, si ritrovavano a discutere. Riunioni 
fissate per questo scopo non ne facevano mai perché tutto doveva 
venire spontaneo e all’improvviso. Il Cecioni ne fa una descri- 
zione molto viva: “‘A un tavolino vedevasi quattro o cinque che 
discorrevano sul serio, ad un altro sette o otto che si sbellicavano 
dalle risa per il racconto di qualche capo ameno.. .. Quando la 
discussione sull’arte si faceva pit animata, gli artisti che formavano 
gli altri crocchi si accostavano ai tavolini dei battaglieri, alcuni 
prendendo parte alla discussione, altri rimanendo passivi ascolta- 
tori; e questi poi ritornando sulle cose udite, facevano fra loro delle 
discussioni separate, che avevano per soggetto, per esempio, Raf- 
faello, Michelangelo. . . Tasso ecc. dei quali autori la sera innanzi, 
o la sera medesima, era stato parlato francamente contro, e direi 
quasi con disprezzo.”’ 

I macchiaioli non esitavano a mettere in ridicolo Michelangelo e 
Raffaello. ‘“Bastava,” dice il Cecioni, “che uno dicesse bene della 
Trasfigurazione e del Mosé per essere chiamato cretino. E ancora nel 
paragonare !’Angelico a Raffaello scrive: ‘‘Questo é il vero caso: 
nella Madonna della Seggiola esiste il convenzionale e il bello; in 
quella di Beato Angelico il vero e il giusto. Nel fare la Madonna 
Beato Angelico si preoccupd della madre tal quale é in natura. Egli 
fu considerato ‘‘vero”’ e “giusto.”’ Raffaello, invece, preoccupato dalle 
teorie estetiche e dalla bellezza divina, dimenticé la madre e fece 
una bellissima donna dandole perfino un’espressione maliziosa.””™* 

In campagna all’aperto i giovani macchiaioli andavano a fare i 
loro studi. Si lavorava ‘“‘al sole chi qua, chi 14, sparsi per la cam- 
pagna.” Di tanto in tanto si chiamavano con urli per comunicarsi 
gli entusiasmi delle cose vedute. A volte si riunivano a notare il 
“baroccio” che passava sopra una strada bianca per la polvere e uno 
di loro diceva con enfasi: ‘‘Guarda, Banti, la bellezza di quel bianco 
sul fondo!” e l’altro aggiungeva: ‘‘Guarda, Signorini, il tono delle 
ruote sul bianco della strada.’’ Essi si entusiasmavano alla vista di 
un bucato teso, di un branco di pecore col sole in faccia e andavano 


4% Adriano Cecioni, op. cit., p. 301. 
™ Adriano Cecioni, op. cit., p. 316. 
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in frenesia davanti alla macchia che presentava un bove a pascere 
nel prato. 

Questi furono gli atteggiamenti e le idee di quel gruppo simpatico 
di giovani pittori. Anche se le loro teorie, dicono alcuni critici, erano 
accademiche perché anche esse si basavano su formule e alle volte 
soffrivano di contraddizioni, nonostante cid esercitarono notevole 
influenza sul rinnovamento dell’arte. Chiunque da un’occhiata alle 
correnti artistiche del Secolo XIX in Italia, non potra fare a meno 
di sentire un divorzio assoluto tra il fervore spontaneo delle idee dei 
macchiaioli e quelle della vecchia tradizione ottocentesca. I] di- 
sprezzo per l’arte accademica, lo studio del realismo, il nuovo modo di 
interpretare la natura, l’amore e l’entusiasmo dei macchiaioli dovet- 
tero certamente aver per logica consequenza la creazione di opere 
nuove, fresche e spontanee. La nuova arte non é pit un’arte d’ac- 
cademia e di studio, estranea alla vita del tempo; non é pid un’arte 
fredda e disinteressata basata su regole tiranniche che vanno dal 
soggetto alla forma. Le nuove idee sbocciano spontanee dal fastidio 
di un’arte gelida e consuetudinaria, che si ripeteva, quasi per defi- 
nizione, in un seguito di calchi incolori e scolastici. Essa era ormai 
esaurita e recava in sé stessa la propria condanna che é quella dell’imi- 
tazione. I] concetto dell’arte, presso i macchiaioli, consiste, come 
s’é detto nell’esprimersi. I] soggetto ha poca importanza. I] quadro 
non diventa che un insieme di colori e toni. Ogni corpo non ha una 
linea decisa che lo chiude e lo delimita. La funzione del disegno 
diminuisce in valore. 

Tali concetti non rimangono pure teorie ma si riveleranno anche 
nei quadri stessi. Ricche di semplicitaé e di limpidezza dunque 
saranno le opere del Fattori, del Signorini, del Lega e degli altri 
macchiaioli. Carri rossi accanto a pagliai, bovi che meriggiano, 
campi coi solchi pieni di acqua piovana, casolari abbandonati 
costituiranno le nuove composizioni che formano un lirismo di 
massa e colore. 

L’arte accademica con tutta la sua riproduzione di forme classiche 
e convenzionali era destinata a scomparire. Benché la liberazione 
dallo spirito e dalle forme ottocentesche procedesse lentamente, il 
distacco dal passato s’era gid mosso. La nuova scuola che consisteva 
nel creare un’arte intima e personale fuori di ogni legge, accese 
una luce viva e rischiaratrice tra il vecchiume ottocentesco e segnd 
un passo importante nella rivoluzione estetica dell’arte e nell’orien- 


tamento del gusto. 
Rosa TRILLO CLOUGH 


Hunter College 
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__~* eighteen kilometers southwest of Puebla on the carretera 

Mexico-Oaxaca to Atlixco is a flourishing Italian town of about 
three thousand inhabitants. It can easily be reached by bus. In fact, 
every twenty minutes from 6:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. a bus leaves 
Puebla which passes through Chipilo. This is but one of many 
Italian colonies in Mexico, about which little or nothing has been 
said or written. Some of them are no longer recognizable as Italian, 
because the people have become thoroughly nationalized, but not so 
Chipilo. In their homes and when they are among themselves, and 
even with me, they spoke the Venetian dialect; I overheard the chil- 
dren at play speaking Italian. 

One of the first to be established was the Italian colony of Cristo. 
Miguel Ramos Lanz, speaking of this colony, says: ‘Yo conozco la 
colonia italiana del Cristo en la margen izquierda del rfo de Tecolutla, 
en el estado de Vera Cruz, que ha aumentado y progresado admira- 
blemente.’! The reglamento for this colony was approved on April 
15, 1857. Don Juan Musso, Consul of Genoa and representative for 
Don Luis Masi, signed the contract and it was consummated on 
July 26, 1857.2 This contract guaranteed where the immigrants were 
to settle and everything involving their future welfare for the next 
five years. The author, in answering that, ‘‘nuestras tierras cdélidas 
no eran a propésito para la colonizacién italiana,’’* said that the 
Italian colonization was a great benefit to Mexico, and that Italy 
was one of the most prolific countries in Europe; and that the 
government of Mexico should continue developing and encouraging 
its inhabitants to settle in Mexico. 

From the year 1882 to the year 1884 five other Italian colonies were 
founded, which went by the names of: Porfirio Diaz, Carlos Pacheco, 
Ferndndez Leal, Diez Gutiérrez, and Aldama.‘ These five were all 
founded by the federal government, and on the arrival of the 
colonists the governor of the Federal District of Mexico advanced 
funds for their passage, tools, seeds, and daily needs, and these ad- 
vances were to be repaid at the time of their first harvest. 


' Miguel Ramos Lanz, Estudio sobre Inmigracién y Colonizacién, México, 
1897, p. 40. 

2 Op. cit., p. 48. 

3 Op. cit., 41. 

‘ El periéddico Colono, No. 23, Sept. 25, 1887, p. 1. 
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Enrique Juan Palacios mentions another Italian colony in the 
state of Puebla.® ‘“‘Mazatepee es el asiento de la préspera y laboriosa 
colonia italiana.’’ 

El Monitor Republicano’ of January 31, 1882 gives the following 
notice of another Italian colony: “acaban de llegar, segtin anuncia el 
Diario Oficial un buen nimero de inmigrantes italianos para formar 
una colonia ...en los terrenos de la hacienda de Barreto® que el 
Ejecutivo compré con este fin.”’ 

The same newspaper of February 3, 1882 reports a telegram to the 
president of the Republic of Mexico giving the following message 
from the Governor of the State of Morelos: “Colonia Italiana llegé 
ayer sin novedad. Mafiana quedara definitivamente inst»lada. En- 
tusiasmo grande y buen recibimiento por parte de esta municipali- 
dad.’’® The telegram was from Tlatizapan, and signed by Carlos 


Quaglia. 
On the same day, February 3, 1882, there appeared also the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘Para el trazo de la colonia italiana que debe estable- 


cerse en el estado de Puebla y en terrenos de la hacienda de 


5 Bautista Gonzalo in his book (Los Problemas del Estado de Puebla, México 
1940, p. XI) states that: ‘El Estado de Puebla es una de las unidades con 
stitucionales donde las luchas de México han aleanzado mayor intensidad y 
dejado huellas mds hondas.”’ 

®* Enrique Juan Palacios, Puebla su Territorio y sus habitantes, México, 
1917, p. 317. Also to be found in: Memorias de la Sociedad Antonio Alzate, 
vol. xxxvi. For the geography of this region consult: Felipe Francisco, 
Geografia de Puebla, México, 1941. Also, V. Lombardo Toledano, Geografia 
de las Lenguas de la sierra de Puebla, México, 1931. For its climate consult: 
Alfonso Contreras Arias, El Clima de las distintas regiones del Estado de Puebla 
México, 1940. 

7 El Monitor Republicano started publication in the year 1844 under the 
editorship of Vicente Garcfa Torres and his principal collaborator Ignacio 
Ramfrez, best known for his work in El Nigromante, which exercised in its 
day a great influence on the intellectual activity of México. Like Hl Siglo X/X, 
which included: “noticias nacionales y extranjeras, escritos polémicos, cientf- 
ficos, historicos y literarios, datos mercantiles y financieros,” it ceased publish- 
ing in the year 1896. (Georges Weill, Zl Diario, versién espafiola de Paulino 
Masip, primera edicién espafiola 1941, Fonda de Cultura Econémica, México, 
pp. 372-375.) 

* At this time there was quite a bit of discussion about the abuses of 
colonization through contracts and special agents; the agents were openly 
criticized as “‘speculators in human flesh.’’ But in the case of this colony the 
newspaper correspondent of “El Monitor Republicane’”’ points out that: “el 
Sr. Secretario de Fomento y colonizacién (Carlos Pacheco) ha ido él mismo a 
la hacienda de Barreto a plantear la colonia.” 

* This telegram was sent from Cuernavaca on January 31, 1882. 
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Tecuahuipan, ha sido nombrado jefe de la comisié6n el ingeniero Don 
Carlos Ramiro.’’ 

As can be seen from the above, the colonization of Mexico by 
Italians was very much in the air. Colonization was not a new 
project, however; since the year 1821 the colonization of Tehuan- 
tepec" was talked about, and in 1823, the colonization of Tezas” 
was talked about. 

South America was struggling with the problem of colonization 
simultaneously with Mexico. Argentina seems to have solved the 
problem the most successfully. The whole problem of immigration is 
dwelt on at length by Héctor F. Varela in a newspaper article en- 
titled La Poblacién de América.™ He characterizes it broadly as 
follows: “dos sistemas han existido y existen; la emigracién artificial 
y la emigracién espontanea. Llamo artificial la que se lleva a cada 
pafs por cuenta de los gobiernos, por medio de contratos entre sus 
agentes y el emigrante; contratos en que establecen las condiciones 
del pago de los pasajes, y las donaciones, siendo causa constante de 
serias perturbaciones para el pafs en que tal sistema se adopta.’’ 
He cites many failures as a result of this artificial emigracién in 
Latin America and principally in Brazil. 

On the other hand, he says that: ‘La Reptblica Argentina no 
tenfa en Europa ni contratistas ni agentes de esos que enganchan 
gente.’ He states that this accounts for the large continued suc- 
cessful European colonization of his country. This correspondent 
cites documents which he says justify his opinions and also reveal 
the opinions of the Argentina government with respect to what he 
calls emigracién artificial. These documents are purported to be 
from: Doctor del Viso, Ministro de! Interior de Argentina. This feel- 
ing against emigracién artificial is also seconded officially by the 
jefe del Departmento de Inmigracién in Buenos Aires, Sr. D. Sam- 


uel Navarro. 


10 Op. cit. 

1! Op. cit., February 9, 1882, p. 1. 

12 Thid. 

‘8 Héctor F. Varela, “La Poblacién de América.’”’ El Monitor Republicano, 
Feb. 10, 1882, pp. 1-2. 

14 Op. cit., p. 1. In another place (January 31, 1882) he also states: “ .. . al- 
gunos periddicos de Italia atacan fuertemente la idea de emigracién a México, 
llegando hasta el punto de presentar como traficantes de carne humana a los 
que se dedican a esa clase de negocios.” 

18 Op. cit., p. 2. 
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From talks I had with some of the natives of Chipilo,"* I have come 
to the conclusion that this colony was founded as a result of the arti- 
ficial method of colonization. The colonists thought they were com- 
ing to the El Dorado of their dreams where all they had to do was 
to turn a spadeful of dirt to get rich crops. 

Before visiting the town I had an interview with Carlos Mas- 
tretta,!” Italian Consulin Puebla from 1914 to the time of the pres- 
ent war. He was in constant touch with Chipilo until 1940. Much 
of the following information was from him. 

With Angelo Zanella at their head, settlers came to Chipilo from 
Treviso, Veneto, on October 6, 1882, as a result of a special contract 
with the government of Mexico by which each family was to receive 
six hectares of land. This land was to be in San Mart{n Texmelucan."* 
On arrival, however, this contract'!® was not kept and they were 
given land ?° very inferior to that promised them. As a result of this 
and continual trouble with the Otomf Indians, only forty of the 
original one hundred families that arrived remained. Many of these 
remained only because they could not pay their passage back, ac- 


16 T refer especially to a talk with Giacomo Berra, who, at the age of eight, 
left Italy with his father Francesco Berra and his uncle Domenico Berra, both 
now deceased, to settle in Chipilo; and to a talk with Eugenio Stefanoni who 
left Italy at the age of six to accompany his father, Santo Stefanoni and his 
uncle Dinebuci Stefanoni, both dead (see list of original settlers appended). 

17 Carlos Mastretta, a graduate engineer, came directly to Puebla in 1902 
from Piedemonte (Gorizia), Italy to supervise some engineering projects, and 
has continuously resided there ever since. Since his arrival he has been in 
close contact with Chipilo and its inhabitants, a few of whom have moved to 
Puebla. 

18 A region located in a sixty kilometer zone along both sides of a railroad 
that was to be constructed through the state of Puebla (see article 1, of the 
forty article contract with a railway promotion company in El Monitor Re- 
publicano, January 19, 1882). 

19 [t was not until the Decreto de 12 de Septiembre 1887 that immigrants were 
guaranteed where they were to go. Prior to this, special contracts which were 
made were not often kept. As a result the colonists were exposed to many 
deceptions and cruelties, and when sickness and misery had exhausted their 
strength, they could not be repatriated, according to Miguel Ramos Lanz 
(op. cited above) in a section entitled ‘‘La Nacionalidad y los Derechos de los 
Extranjeros en México,” and in “el artfculo 33 de la Constitucién Mexicana 
que se refiere solamente a los inmigrantes perniciosos.”’ 

20 This land was in a very dry region and was not easy to cultivate, so 
those that remained had to turn most of it to pasture land. Chipilac, the 
original name of this section, had a bad reputation and was infested with 
bandits. No one was safe who passed through the region, and it acquired the 
name of “‘Quitacalzones.”’ 
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cording to the two original settlers with whom I talked. These 
people were very prolific, some families having as many as eighteen 
children, and from the original forty families there are now three 
thousand inhabitants. Of the two families from Piedemonte alone, 
there are now thirty families. 

The industries of Chipilo are agriculture and dairying. The milk, 
cheese, and butter from this town are the best to be had in Mexico. 
At present there are more than 3000 cows milked daily, and 15,000 
litres of milk are shipped to Mexico City each day. 

Until 1915, there was no school in the town, but in that year an 
Italian school was started by the Salesian nuns.” A general meeting 
hall was also erected called the Casa Italia, where the settlers met 
for various social functions. It was not until 1931 that the Mexican 
government instituted a school in which Spanish was the official 
language. At this time they ruled that Spanish be the official lan- 
guage in the private school, although Italian might be taught as a 
foreign language. However, I am told that the Italian language is 
used almost entirely in the homes, in dialect form. 

During the Revolution which began in 1910, Chipilo remained 
neutral. An amusing story is told of a lavish wedding feast which 
was so large that Carranza and Zapata soldiers, and even generals, 
intermingled and drank wine together without being any the wiser. 

Another interesting story is that of the Virgin of Monte Grappa. 
In 1924, Mussolini furnished an Italian exhibition ship which touched 
every South American port. Juliati, Secretary of D’Annunzio, was 
on this boat and brought for the residents of Chipilo an image in 
Carrara marble of the Madonna de Grappa.”* However, he was pre- 
vented from presenting this statue because of the Revolution. They 
are still waiting for their statue! 

Although a few Mexican families now live in the village, I was told 
that there is little inter-marriage, and after visiting the town I be- 








*1 Names cited above. 
22 Don Bosco, a native of Piedmont, Italy, was the founder of these fol- 


lowers of St. Francis de Sales, with the Mother house in Turin, Italy. At the 
time of his death in 1888, there were 250 chapters of the Salesian Society, a 
missionary and teaching order (The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 1, pp. 689- 
691, 1907 edition). 

*3 Grappa formed part of the famous Asiago-Grappa-Piave line at which 
the Italian army reconstituted its front after the disaster of Caporetto on 
Oct. 23, 1917. In June, 1918 the Austrians launched an offensive on this front 
and were driven back with heavy losses. It was a bitter battle and the only 
object that remained intact was this statue of the Virgin of Monte Grappa. 
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lieve this is true. The women in the streets were the buxom, brown- 
haired and blue eyed types of Northern Italy. The two hundred 
children I saw in the Italian school were blonde or brown haired, 
with an occasional red-headed and freckled child. Seeing them troop 
in from recess made one think of any little red schoolhouse in the 
United States, but a lesson on the geography of Italy, given in Span- 
ish, dispelled that idea entirely. 
JAMES J. PASSARELLI 


English Language Institute 
Mexico City 


* The following is the original list of Italian Settlers of Chipilo who ar- 
rived from Italy on October 7, 1882 in the possession of Carlos Mastretta. 

Lista de las familias de la Colonia Italiana de Chipilo llegadas de Italia el 
7 de Octubre de 1882: Angelo Zanella, Giovanni Martini, Giovanni Melo, 
Francesco Berra, Domenico Berra, Andrea Mazzocco, Pietro Mazzocco, 
Francesco Merlo, Pietro Spezia, Luigi Zago, Pietro Zago, Angelo Zanella II, 
Santo Stefanoni, Domenico Precoma, Luigi Mioni, Antonio Merlo, Domenico 
Barbizan, Amadeo Zanella, Aurelio Mioni, Quirino Mioni, Luigi Bartoloti, 
Florentino Bartoloti, Antonio Spezia, Giovanni Spezia, Eugenio Bronca, 
Bartolo Minutti, Batista Zagoma, Aurelio Sebenello, Marco Simoni, Luigi 
Salvatori, Pietro Minutti, Dinebuci Stefanoni, Francesco Bortolini, Vittorio 
Bortolini, Giovanni Fazinetto, Stefano Colombo, Luigi Martini, Luigi 
Capacolli, Gerolamo Pioman, Pietro Petrilli, Antonio Zavarise, Antonio 
Zechinelli, Angelo Squivenini, Giovanni Vanzini, Batista Berra, Antonio 
Padoani. 








NAPOLI D’OGGI 


‘TOLEDO, la Pigna secca, il Cavone, Porta Capuana, Piazza Gari- 

baldi: sfavillar di lusso equivoco e di miseria ignobile, sciorinio di 
policromi panni ‘“‘spasi” fra un balcone e un altro: passeggio di 
“signorine’”’ in pelliccia, e di madri dal viso affilato e pensieroso. 
Porta Capuana fra tutte ha ripreso il suo colore settecentesco: é 
sempre solidamente guardata dalle due robuste torri che, dall’alto 
dei loro aragonesi nomi di ‘‘Onore”’ e “‘Virta,”’ sembrano contemplare 
mestamente la turba di pescivendoli e “tabaccari,”’ di donnette e 
ragazzini che offrono merce di ogni tipo e qualité. Nel fango della 
piazza luccicano le rotaie della tranvia provinciale; la folla si rinnova 
continuamente fra i banchi dei venditori e il vicino palazzo delle 
Preture. 

Napoli oggi si mostra cosi: una citta orientale priva di quartiere 
europeo. Ma nel miscuglio di bellezza e di sconcio, di miseria e di 
fasto, tu trovi che le parti si sono scambiate: le calze di seta alle 
popolane, e l’abito liso ai “signori’’; le reggie trasformate in caserme 
o in luoghi di divertimento; e fra le macerie dei palazzi un tempo 
orgogliosi, ora si inseriscono i fortunati commerci al minuto delle 
fruttivendole e degli “‘sciuscia.”’ 

La cittéa vive una strana vita oggi. Vi passeggiano i popoli dei 
cinque continenti; un lievito di spagnolismo e di arabismo fermenta 
dappertutto una nevrastenica ansia di danaro e piacere, dopo il 
terrore delle bombe; e quella intuitivita portenosa di un popolo che 
ha insegnato all’Europa la commedia dell’arte e il macchiettismo 
si svia nel mercato nero e nel furto. 

Percié a noi é caro cercar la Napoli che non é cambiata: soffer- 
marci fra la penombra delle botteghe artigiane al vico Tre Re, al 
vico Gravina, ove la gioia del lavoro parla di una tenace tradizione 
di onesta; o passeggiare verso le spiagge luminose di Santa Lucia e 
di Posillipo, ove l’adusto marinaro cura le sue barche da pesca e le 
sue reti, e guarda l’uguale fluire della vita, con la serena filosofia 
insegnatagli dal mare e dalla natura. E ci piace indugiare nell’assorto 
silenzio di Santa Maria la Nova, tutta oro e luce; e al suono del- 
l’organo del Duomo trecentesco, ove lo straniero curioso vaga fra le 
cappelle e le colonne di granito orientale, e rimira i marmorei intarsi 
e le famose ampolle. 

Cosi, pur se la pioggia lava tristemente le annerite macerie di 
Santa Chiara, noi sentiamo che la poesia e la bellezza di Napoli non 
sono scomparse. E siamo convinti che in questa terra felice, anche 
la naturale gentilezza napoletana, oggi turbata dalla guerra e da 
“la gente nova e i subiti guadagni,’”’ dovra rifiorire, quando sara 
tornato il lavoro onesto ed il pane per tutti. | 

GrvuLio VALLESE 

Napoli, Gennaio, 1946 
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Burckhardt, Jacob C. The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. New edition. 
Tr. by S. G. C. Middlemore. New York, Oxford University (Phaidon) 
Press, 1945. Pp. 485. 

Fragonard, Jean H. Drawings for Ariosto. Edited and with essays by Eliza- 
beth Mongan, Philip Hofer, Jean Seznec. New York, Pantheon Books, 
1945. Pp. 100+137 collotype plates. The essays are: “Fragonard the 
Draughtsman,”’ “Illustrated Editions of Orlando Furioso,” and ‘‘Frago- 
nard as an Interpreter of Ariosto.”’ 
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ARTICLES 


October-December 1945 


Akrigg, G. P. V. ‘The Renaissance Reconsidered.”” Queen’s Quarterly, L11, 311- 
319. Regards self-confidence, awareness of environment (with its extreme, 
sensuality), individualism, the cult of fame and honor, and idealism as the 
chief marks of the Renaissance, and believes that the modern world 
should turn to that period for a quickening appreciation of the values im- 
perilled in our day. 

Auerbach, E. “St. Francis of Assisi in Dante’s Commedia.” Italica, xxu1, 166— 
179. 

Austin, H. D. ‘‘Dante Notes: Notes on Vetro in Dante’s Works; Dante’s Use 
of Poggio; Dante’s Knowledge of Citrus Fruits,’’ RR, xxxvi, 257-265. 
Defends Toynbee’s reading of “‘che’l’”’ instead of “ch’el”’ in Convivio, III, 
VIII, 11 and of “‘diafano”’ instead of “‘vetro’’ in Convivio, III, X, 4; ex- 
plains “per” in Paradiso, III, 10-11 as “through”; and comments upon 
“eome festuca in vetro” in Inferno, XXXIV, 12. In addition, Prof. 
Austin opines that “‘poggio,’’ when applied to the Mount of Purgatory, 
is possibly used in the sense of earthly “‘support”’ to the celestial world; 
and he concludes from the examples, of “agrume”’ in Paradiso, XVIII, 
117, “‘rancio” in Inferno, XXIII, 100 and Purgatorio, II, 9, and “‘cit- 
rinus” in De Vulgari Eloquentia, I, XVI, 5, that Dante knew both the 
orange and the lemon. 

Bates, Ralph. ‘““Verga Reconsidered.”” New Republic, cx11 (Oct. 22, 1945), 
525-526. Emphasizes the greatness of Mastro-don Gesualdo, but feels that 
Verga had so associated himself with his hero that “frustrated by un- 
transcended rancors [as e.g., his hatred for the aristocracy] within him- 
self’’ and lacking a system of values, he could not continue his series of 
I Vinti. The author also gives us a succinct summary of Verga’s literary 
activity, compares him with Flaubert, and makes some observations 
upon D. H. Lawrence’s estimate of the great Sicilian. 

Beall, Chandler B. “Cristébal de Mesa and Tasso’s Rime.’’? MLN, ix, 469- 
472. Discusses Mesa’s general debt to Tasso and Italian Petrarchists and 
presents as new evidence three sonnets of Mesa’s Rimas which are de- 
rived from Tasso’s Rime. 
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Bonfante, Giuliano. ‘‘Neo-Grammarians and Neo-Linguists: Italian Guglia.” 
RR, xxxvi, 240-243. Takes up the cudgels for Bartoli and the neo- 
linguists against Meyer-Liibke and the neo-grammarians, and gives 
Meyer-Liibke’s proposed etymology of guglia (from agulia or aculea) as an 
an example of three typical mistakes of the latter’s school: 1) the recon- 
struction of a non-existent form; 2) the investigation of one language 
isolated from the others; 3) the neglect of the cultural point of view. 
Prof. Bonfante points out instead that guglia or aguglia is an Italian 
gallicism and cannot be separated from French aiguille whose etymology 
is acicula. 

Bottke, K. G. and Milligan. E. E. “Test of Aural and Oral Aptitude for For- 
eign Language Study.”’ MLJ, xx1x, 705-709. Italian is used to illustrate 
the eight parts into which this tentative test is divided. 

Cook, Pauline. ‘Iowa Place Names of Foreign Origin.’”?” MLJ, xx1x, 617-628. 
Contains a paragraph (p. 622) on Italian place names. 

Englander, Richard. ‘‘The Struggle between German and Italian Opera at the 
Time of Weber.’’ Musical Quarterly, xxx1, 479-491. Contends that the 
magnificence and high theatrical perfection of Italian opera made Ros- 
sini, Paér, Spontini, and Morlacchi serious rivals of Weber in the German 
operatic centers of Munich, Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden, and that only 
after the German ensemble had absorbed the most valuable elements of 
the Italian model and tradition could Italian opera be to a great extent 
discarded. 

Ezban, S. ‘‘Gamaliel Bradford et Leopardi.” Jtalica, xxu1, 205-211. 

Garvey, Theodore P. “‘To the Editor.’”” MLJ, xx1x, 544-545. Contains inter- 
esting observations on the state of chaos and general indecision in the use 
of the “Lei,”’ ‘‘voi,’”’ and “‘tu’”’ forms of address in present-day Italy. 

Gilbert, Allan H. “Milton Quotes from Petrarch?’ MLN, vx, 496. Petrarch’s 
sonnets 91 and 107 (nos. 114 and 138 of the Rime) are believed to be the 
source for the allusion to the Catholic Church as Mother of Error, School 
of Heresie in Milton’s Of True Religion. 

Gilbert, C. ‘‘Michael Angelo’s Poetry in English Verse.’’ Jtalica, xx11, 180- 
195. 

Hall, Vernon, Jr. ‘“‘The Preface to Scaliger’s Poetices Libri Septem.’’ MLN, 
Lx, 447-453. Demonstrates that a good part of this preface is a reply to 
certain criticisms made of Scaliger’s De Causis linguae latinae, and hence 
does not entirely concern the Poetices as Saintsbury and Baldwin er- 
roneously believed. 

Kahane, Henry and Renée. “‘Akritas and Arcita: A Byzantine Source of 
Boccaccio’s Teseida.”’ Speculum. xx, 415-425. Opines that Boccaccio’s 
work was probably influenced by the Greek epic Digenis Akritas and 
adduces as evidence the similarity of the name and a few exploits of the 
hero of both works and a substantial list of similar passages. The author 
also suggests that, as the literary prototype of Palemone has not yet 
been found, he was perhaps invented by Boccaccio himself. The question 
as to how Boccaccio came to know of the Greek epic, however, remains 
moot. 

Kibre, Pearl. “Hippocratic Writings in the Middle Ages.’ Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, xvi, 371-412. Stresses, among other things, the 
contribution of Italian humanists to the resuscitation and translation 
of Hippocrates’ works. Among those mentioned as playing a part in 
the fortuna of the Greek writer are Poggio, Filelfo, Valla, Ficino, Pico, 
Leonardo Aretino and minor humanists as well as Dante, Cecco d’ Ascoli, 
and other literary figures. 

Levy, Raphael. “Encore un mot sur l’italien carapignarsi.”” SP, xu, 764- 
768. Proposes the old French charpignier—the result of a cross between 
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charpir and pignier—as the etymology of Boccaccio’s carapignarsi 
(Decameron, vi, 9), and not a hypothetical Italian dialect form (ac- 
cording to Spitzer and Singleton) or a cross between carmignare and 
carpire (according to Barbi). 

Marraro, Howard R. “Volunteers from Italy for Lincoln’s Army.” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, xiv, 384-396. Adduces significant evidence of the 
sympathy of Italians for the Union cause and of the efforts of thousands 
to join the Union army—efforts discouraged for the most part, however, 
by the unwillingness of the American authorities to defray travel ex- 
penses. 

Merrill, Robert Valentine. ““Du Bellay’s Olive cx1r and the Rime diverse.”’ 
MLN, wx, 527-530. Points out that Du Bellay’s sonnet is an adaptation 
of a sonnet by Veronica Gambara (“Scelse da tutta la futura gente’), 
which appears in both the first and second editions of the Rime diverse 
II, and contends that a complete study of the several editions and 
volumes of the Rime would be a profitable one for comparative litera- 
ture. 

Pace, Antonio. ‘‘Notes on Dr. John Morgan and his Relations with Italian 
Men and Women of Science.’’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine, xvutt, 
445-453. These Italian scientists, mentioned in Morgan’s Journal from 
Rome to London, are Anna Manzolini, Laura Bassi, Torrigiani, Baccheri, 
G. B. Beccaria, and above all G. B. Morgagni. The author states that 
Morgan’s European career foreshadows the scientific intercourse be- 
tween Italy and America which was to reach its apogee somewhat later 
in the 18th century. 

Pei, Mario A. “A Modern Language Teacher Replies.” AAUP Bulletin, 
xxxI, 409-417. Rejects the technique advocated by Prof. Hall and 
other linguistic scientists ‘‘as incorrect, impractical, wasteful and weird’”’ 
when applied to languages such as French, Italian, Spanish, etc., al- 
though it may have its place in connection with languages of a different 
structural type and a lower place in the scale of civilization. 

Pei, Mario A. “Reflections on the Origin of the Romance Languages.” RR, 
XXXVI, 235-239. Takes exception to Prof. Bonfante’s hypothesis of a 
threefold chronological series in Romance development before the 4th 
century A.D., and points out that, if anything, his demonstration sup- 
ports Prof. Pei’s own contention that the rate of change in spoken Latin 
was relatively slow before the time of Charlemagne and that, “the 
features of change were absolutely insufficient to account for later 
Romance differentiation.” 

Pratt, Robert A. “Conjectures regarding Chaucer’s Manuscript of the 
Teseida.”’ SP, xu, 745-763. These conjectures, supported by an exami- 
nation of parallel passages in both Boccaccio and Chaucer, are: 1) that 
Chaucer’s MS. of the Teseida did not contain Boccaccio’s commentary; 
2) that he used a corrupt copy of the most widely published type of MS., 
a type which did not have Boccaccio’s approval; and 3) that it is un- 
likely that, during his trip to Italy, Chaucer met Boccaccio and that the 
latter acquired the MS. for him. Prof. Pratt admits, however, that a 
survey of all the MSS. of the Jeseida is essential before a final opinion 
on these problems is reached. 

Russo, Joseph A. “Italian Civilization: A Selected Bibliography of Italian 
Opera on Records.”” MLJ, xxrx, 540-543. Not only gives a bibliography 
but also recommends a procedure for the class use of the records. 

Schreiber, William I. ‘‘Belphegor.”” JEGP, xutv, 351-359. Uncovers a prob- 
able common source for all the Italian developments of the Belphegor 
legend (i.e., the versions of Machiavelli, Brevio, and Straparola): the 
Dialogus of Andreas Meinhard, who gives as his source Vincentius 
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Ravennas. Meinhard’s Latin text is reproduced in its entirety and com- 
pared with Machiavelli’s Belfagor and Hans Sachs’ versions of the theme. 
An English translation of Meinhard’s Tale is appended to the article. 

Schullian, Dorothy M. “Old Volumes Shake Their Vellum Heads.” Bulletin 
of the Medical Library Association, xxx111, 413-448. Examines the manu- 
script marginalia of 57 incunabula (more than half of which were printed 
in Italy) found in the Cleveland Army Medical Library, and discusses 
the historical and intellectual background of them. Paragraphs are de- 
voted to Platina and the Vatican Library, Scroffa and his satires against 
pedantry, the meeting of Leo X and Francis I, anonymous Italian elegiacs, 
and an anonymous Petrarchesque poem. 

Silver, Isidore. “‘Du Bellay and Hellenic Poetry: IV.’ PMLA, Lx, 949-958. 
Mentions Du Bellay’s adaptation (Chamard edition, v, 16) of the ‘Vota 
ad auras” in Navagero’s Lusus and his imitation (Olive, L11) of a sonnet 
by Capilupi, the last terzet of which imitation, however, bears closer 
resemblances, in Dr. Silver’s opinion, to an ode by Sappho. 

Spencer, Theodore. ‘‘The Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney.”” ELH, x11, 251-278. 
In this appraisal of Sidney’s poetic craftsmanship, are analyzed, at some 
length, his imitations of Italian verse forms, especially in the Arcadia. 

Stechow, Wolfgang. ‘‘The Love of Antiochus with Faire Stratonica in Art.” 
Art Bulletin, xxvu, 221-237. Traces the history of this famous classical 
tale not only in art but also in literature and in music. Special prominence 
is given to Petrarch’s version of the story (in Trionfo d’Amore), but 
reference is also made to many other works: e.g., the novelle of Leonardo 
Bruni and Bandello on the subject, Assarino’s popular novel, La Stra- 
tonica, and a number of opera libretti by Minato, Zeno and Pariati, 
etc. 

Vittorini, D. “Il Verismo Italiano.” Jtalica, xxu, 161-165. 

Viviani della Robbia, E. “Vita di una donna (L’Emily di Shelley).’”’ Jtalica, 
xxi, 212. 

Washburne, Carleton W. ‘‘Education under the Allied Military Government 
in Italy.’’ Educational Record, xxvi1, 261-272. States the purposes of the 
AMG with regard to education and discusses the operation of its pro- 
gram in Italy. This involved the defascistizing of personnel, school pro- 
grams, and textbooks; the decentralization of school administration; the 
search for buildings, equipment, and supplies; the translation of selected 
books and articles into Italian, etc. 

Weisinger, Herbert. “Ideas of History during the Renaissance.’’ Journal of 
the History of Ideas, v1, 415-435. These ideas or preconceptions are: 1) 
the idea of progress; 2) the theory of the plenitude of nature; 3) the 
climate theory; 4) the cyclical theory of history; 5) the doctrine of uni- 
formitarianism; and 6) the idea of decline. Quoted or mentioned in con- 
nection with some of these ideas are Cardano (1), Vespucci (1), Vasari 
(3, 4), Machiavelli (4, 5), and Guicciardini (4). 

Weisinger, Herbert. ‘‘The Renaissance Theory of the Reaction against the 
Middle Ages as a Cause of the Renaissance.” Speculum, xx, 461-467. 
Points out that the Renaissance identified the Middle Ages ideologically 
with over-subtlety and obscurity and historically with the Germanic 
tribes, the monks, the Arabs and the Turks—all merged into the single 
concept of barbarians who destroyed or failed to appreciate ancient cul- 
ture. Among others, Petrarch, Bruni, Valla, and Politian are quoted in 
point. The author also notes that some writers (e.g., Ghiberti and Vasari), 
however, were not entirely devoid of appreciation of the Middle Ages 

Woodbridge, B J. “The Role of Illusion in Leopardi’s Pessimism.” Jtalica, 
xxu1, 196-204. 
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REVIEWS 


Albrecht-Carrié, René. In Political Science Quarterly, Lx, 3 (Sept. 1945), 446- 
450. Benedetto Croce: Politics and Morals. Tr. by Salvatore J. Castigli- 
one. New York, Hubner and Co. (The Philosophical Library), 1945. 

Bonfante, Giuliano. In MLJ, xx1x, 653-655. Mario A. Pei: Languages for 
War and Peace. Second edition. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1945. 

Cassirer, Ernst. ‘‘Ficino’s Place in Intellectual History.” In Journal of the 
History of Ideas, v1, 483-501. Review of Paul O. Kristeller: The Philoso- 
phy of Marsilio Ficino. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1943. 

Gillet, Joseph E. In Hispanic Review, x11, 352-355. Raymond L. Grismer: 
The Influence of Plautus in Spain before Lope de Vega together with Chap- 
ters on the Dramatic Technique of Plautus and the Revival of Plautus in 
Italy. New York, Hispanic Institute, 1944. 

Harrison, Charles T. “Seven Novels.” In Virginia Quarterly Review, xx1, 
630-633. Contains a brief review of Ezio Taddei: The Pine Tree and the 
Mole. Tr. by Samuel Putnam. New York, The Dial Press, 1945. 

Hodgetts, J. E. In Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, x1, 
639-640 and 

Honigsheim, Paul. In American Journal of Sociology, 1, 253-254. Benedetto 
Croce: Politics and Morals. Tr. by Salvatore J. Castiglione. New York, 
Hubner and Co. (The Philosophical Library), 1945. 

Janson, H. W. In Art Bulletin, xxvu, 3 (Sept. 1945), 212-213. George R. 
Kernodle: From Art to Theatre: Form and Convention in the Renaissance. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1944. 

Lane, Frederic C. In Journal of Modern History, xvu, 368. R. Langton 
Douglas: Leonardo da Vinci: His Life and His Pictures. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1944. 

Marraro, Howard R. In Journal of Modern History, xvu, 3 (Sept. 1945), 
258-259; 262-263. Cecil J. S. Sprigge: The Development of Modern Italy. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1944. Count Carlo Sforza: Contemporary 
Italy: Its Intellectual and Moral Origins. Tr. by Drake and Denise De 
Kay. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1944. 

Mommsen, Theodor E. In American Historical Review, i1, 150. Leonardo 
Olschki: Machiavelli the Scientist. Berkeley, The Gillick Press, 1945. 
Mommsen, Theodor E. In Yale Review, xxxv, 182-183. Jacob C. Burck- 
hardt: The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. Tr. by 8. G. C. Middle- 

more. New York, Oxford Univ. (Phaidon) Press, 1945. 

Pei, Mario A. In RR, xxxvi, 250-254. Miscel-lania Fabra: Recull de traballs 
de lingiiistica catalana i roménica. Buenos Aires, Coni, 1943. Proposes a 
reclassification of the Romance tongues and discusses the position of 
Italian and the Italian dialects in the scheme. 

Pei, Mario A. In RR, xxxvi, 337-339. Alfred A. Hoare: A Short Italian 
Dictionary. New York, Cambridge Univ. Press and The Macmillan Co., 
1945. 

Silvestro, Yolanda di. In MLJ, xxrx, 648-650. Ginevra Capocelli: L’/talia 
nel passato e nel presente. Revised edition. New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1945. 

Sorvillo, Pio. In Jtalica, xx, 216. Grant Showerman: Trilussa: Roman 
Satirical Poems and Their Translation. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1944. 
Vauclain, Constant. In MLJ, xxrx, 554-555. Walter H. Rubsamen: Literary 
Sources of Secular Music in Italy (ca. 1500). Berkeley and Los Angeles, 

Univ. of California Press, 1943. 

Young, Stark. In New Republic, cxm, (Dec. 24, 1945), 874-875. Jean H. 
Fragonard: Drawings for Ariosto. Edited and with essays by Elizabeth 
Mongan, Philip Hofer, Jean Seznac. New York, Pantheon Books, 1945, 
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ADDENDA 


Albrecht-Carrié, René. ‘Croce and the German Problem.” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, xt1v, 3 (July 1945), 260-271. Takes exception to Croce’s 
thesis (in an essay of Germany and Europe) that the lack of influence of 
Roman civilization and the absence of subjection to foreign rule explain 
Germany’s historical development, believes it to be repudiated by 
Croce’s admiration for German culture (which permeates another of 
these essays), and maintains instead that other forces, such as Christi- 
anity, the Protestant Revolt, the growth of science, were more important 
in Germany’s development. The author is also skeptical of Croce’s belief 
that defeat will produce in the German people the necessary catharsis to 
induce it to take its place in humanity, but rather inclines toward Croce’s 
other suggestion of the “application of heroic means’”’ to cure Germany. 

Bartman, Roger J., O.F.M. Conv. “Cornelius Musso, Tridentine Theologian 
and Orator (1511-1574).”’ Franciscan Studies, xxvi, 3 (Sept. 1945), 
247-276. Gives an account of Musso’s life and education, his career as 
preacher and bishop, and his efforts for reform at the Council of Trent 
(with reference to which both Sarpi and Pallavicino are cited). The author 
stresses Musso’s humanistic background, his taste for Bembo, Cicero, 
and Seneca, his stylistic elegance, his rare gifts of oratory, and then 
concludes with a brief analysis of his character and his Italian and Latin 
sermons. 

Goggio, Emilio. ‘‘An Original Poem of Italian Inspiration in Early Canadian 
Literature.’”’ Canadian Modern Language Review, 1, 1 (Sept. 1945), 5-8. 
On a poem, printed in 1828, entitled Le Sicilien en Canada and signed 
P.H.C., which describes a Sicilian immigrant’s hardships in this cold, 
northern land so far away from the warm clime of Sicily. The composition 
is quoted in full on pp. 7-8. 

Gutman, Harry B. “The Rebirth of the Fine Arts and Franciscan Thought: 
Introduction.” Franciscan Studies, xxvi1, 215-234. Points out the re- 
generating influence of the positive Franciscan attitude towards the 
beauties of nature and of the Franciscan combination of mysticism and 
realism, not only upon Italian literature (e.g., the laude) but also upon 
the figurative arts in general. The author adduces examples of literary 
works of Franciscans (like St. Bonaventure and Thomas of Celano) that 
inspired artistic representation, and stresses the fact that the trend of 
Franciscan thought toward nominalism and voluntarism—notably St. 
Bonaventure’s recognition of the possibility of a distinct artistic view of 
life—contributed immeasurably to the birth of modern art. 

Tagliacozzo, Giorgio. ‘Croce and the Nature of Economic Science.” Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, tx, 3 (May 1945), 307-329. Traces Croce’s 
intellectual development, analyzes his philosophical system, and ex- 
plains in detail his conception of the economic principle and its place in 
Croce’s “philosophy of the practical.’”’” The unsolved Pareto-Croce 
polemic on the economic principle is then discussed and Croce’s apparent 
contradictions in it are explained as caused by his unconscious shifting 
from economic science to economics in a philosophical sense. This leads 
Prof. Tagliacozzo to attempt to “bridge’’ the two concepts and to offer, 
in the light of Croce’s and Robbins’ definitions of economic science, an 
all-inclusive definition of his own calculated to unify the economic points 
of view of Croce, Pareto, and Robbins and to serve as a basis for re- 
éxamiring the main concepts and principles of economics. 
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REVIEW 


VincEeNzO CrioFFARI: Fortune in Dante’s Fourteenth Century Commentators. 
Published for the Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., by the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, pp. 22. 


The studies of Mr. Cioffari on Fortune are long in range and may well be 
of cumulative significance for, from the examination of Fortune and Fate from 
Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas in 1935, they have been carried through 
three developments of the theme in Dante and his commentators; indeed, as 
listeners at a meeting during the MLA conference in 1944 are aware, they have 
already been carried farther, so that in due time they may move not only to 
Machiavelli but beyond. As publications of the Dante Society, moreover, the 
recent studies are in their way unusual. Instead of being independent critiques 
standing separately, such as Professor Shaw’s The Lady ‘‘Philosophy’’ in the 
Convivio, the publication of 1938, the Society’s issues of Cioffari’s work could 
be compared to certain rings on a chain, which began elsewhere, has circled 
within the purview of Dante scholarship for a time, but will lead elsewhere 
again. The Cambridge circle has thus taken its proportionate share in a gen- 
eral enterprise, helping to make available sections of a collective and pro- 
gressive study which but for it we might not have seen at this stage: a rather 
more determined and ambitious effort in its publishing, as is the author’s total 
one in scope and substance. 

Fortune wn Dante’s Fourteenth Century Commentators is the latest of these 
thematic publications, but to grasp comprehensively Cioffari’s view of the 
Fortune concept the reader must look not only to the book of 1935 but to the 
two earlier papers prepared for the Dante Society and published together in 
the two-part study of 1940 as The Conception of Fortune and Fate in the Works 
of Dante; one needs also to turn to the article, Fortune and Fate in the Elegia 
of Henricus Septimeliensis in the Romanic Review of 1938 (Dec.), and right- 
fully recognize the forward motion of the MLA paper mentioned above, where 
the theme was treated in Boccaccio and Machiavelli as well as Dante. Such is 
the complex of materials in which the terms and implications of the present 
work are entwined. Briefly to reinforce this sense of background, it may be 
recalled that the publication of 1940 gave attention to the Fortune concept in 
the Minor Works of Dante, linking it first to earlier Aristotelic and Thomistic 
definitions; and then, in the second part, developed the more complicated as- 
pects found in the Divine Comedy itself. The study was not complete in an 
absolute form, however, for Fate in relation to Divine Providence is so often 
implied in the poem as to require a separate monograph, and hence Dante’s 
conception of it is examined only as related to Fortune. Likewise, though the 
astrological fate of Albertus Magnus and the differentiations from Fortune 
underlying Dante’s use of fortuna and destino are discussed basically, the as- 
trological implications are not developed in full and a purely astrologcial 
meaning of fortuna in the Purgatorio is thus omitted for the time being. No 
doubt. Mr. Cioffari will return to these matters on another occasion. 

After examining the concept in the principal work it was appropriate to 
describe the line of its development through the commentators. In doing so 
only the published commentaries are used, and the published excerpts from 
Guido da Pisa’s commentary on the Jnferno, being insufficient for a careful 
analysis, are not considered; the interested reader will find Guido da Pisa to 
have been introduced briefly but usefully, however, in the earlier treatment 
of the Divine Comedy (1940) at page 19. In his review of the fourteenth cen- 
tury attitudes toward Fortune, the author passes from the oldest published 
commentator, Ser Graziolo de’ Bambagioli, to Jacopo di Dante, Jacopo della 
Lana, the Ottimo Commento, Pietro di Dante, the Chiose of the Codice Cassinese, 
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Boccaccio, the Chiose sopra Dante, Benvenuto da Imola, Francesco da Buti, 
and the Anonimo Fiorentino. He tries to determine the influences playing in 
each, whether of Aristotle, St. Thomas, Albertus Magnus, St. Augustine, or 
a varying composite of them; and he seeks the sources of the commentators’ 
references, in Albumazar, Guido Bonatti, and so forth. The purpose, besides 
scrutinizing the background of their material, is in general to show the varia- 
tions which the concept assumed by the end of the century and to offer some 
evaluation of originality and grasp in the writers’ treatment of the difficult 
question of Fortune and its meaning. 

With varying motives, with faulty intellectual equipment and clouded at- 
titudes, and in confusion, the commentators grappled, both independently 
and by consultation of predecessors, with a problem that was almost too much 
for them. In their commentaries none of them added anything, philosoph- 
ically, to the concept as it had been developed up to Dante’s time; yet how- 
ever curious and unsatisfactory their labor, it did have a discernible drift, and 
determination of that tendency has surely a cultural, a social value and import 
as well as being merely factually enlightening. The first attitude that appears 
is, it seems, defensive, for the motive is to ward off charges of heresy leveled 
at Dante for his supposed suppression of free will. Hence the early approach 
is polemical, something other than a straightforward exposition of the Poet’s 
ideas. The importance of this defense as it is seen in Ser Graziolo then wanes 
with time but never goes entirely. The commentators tend to wipe out dis- 
tinctions, losing the earlier fine points and mingling the aspects of the provi- 
dential element. Astrology grows: finally astrological determinism, held firmly 
in check by Dante, is in Benvenuto da Imola confused with providential 
Fortune. The shift was apparently due to the increasing general concern with 
astrology, witnessed by the popularity of Guido Bonatti. The conclusion is 
that, with this, the popular quality of the Fortune concept inevitably drew 
from the commentators, who could not help feeling humanly involved, their 
various personal views when they undertook its exposition. 

Mr. Cioffari, rigorously descriptive and explicative, is ready to leave the 
matter there and does not pursue the lines of his evidence toward broader 
deductions. He need not do so, for his obligavion is to present the elements of 
the picture as factually as may be, but it lies perhaps with the reviewer to 
indicate, even if partially and briefly, some of the more suggestive associations 
and implications. For Fortune as chance and impulse in Aristotle has come a 
long way through Dante’s tranquil Intelligence to the final indiscriminate 
commingling of Fortune, Fate, and Chance, and the dominance of the astrol- 
oger in Benvenuto. The classical distinctions were sharp and clear enough, 
but what is to explain the, as it were, devolution of the critical sense that 
eventually muddles and blinds attempts at a rational formula? The difficulty 
may inhere in the transition from Aristotle to St. Thomas, with the resultant 
theological limitations imposed upon a very broad idea. Fortune was, indeed, 
a popular concept and it inevitably continued to be one; but it was also es- 
sentially a secular concept. Once ushered into the Christian world, it per- 
sistently gave trouble to theological thinkers who had perforce to deal with 
it, much as secular science has given trouble to modern religious thinkers in 
our own century, having to be rationalized in metaphysical harmonies that 
tend to flaw at a touch. The Christian verbalization of Fortune has an aspect 
of tenuousness and intricacy; it may have become theoretically too difficult 
to pass over clearly to the people. And a note of speciousness haunts it. Was 
it then too devaluated and delicate to be successful or to last; and in these 
confused formulations of the fourteenth century was it being unconsciously 
given a subsidy of common hopes, experiences, and notions to rebuild dimin- 
ished vitality? The only really imposing harmony made of the wasted and in- 
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volved elements is Dante’s, and his finally is a harmony of poetry and humane 
genius rather than of the modern rational intellect or of a durable popular 
image. Perhaps we must admit that it was only natural that Fortune should 
have made difficulties on end for Christian theorists, and natural too that in 
due course the general and broad concept should again have found welcome 
abode in a secular thought as unabashed and inclusive as Machiavelli’s, where 
it was to receive new turns and aspects of modernity. 

Another consideration is the light which seems to be thrown upon the con- 
dition of value in the declining medieval synthesis. We have had many studies 
pro and con in an effort to trace the factors through whose influence the as- 
sumed medieval unity of thought began to fall in pieces before Renaissance 
secularism. Here the vicissitudes of the Fortune concept are instructive. The 
deep-seated concern with Fortune was indeed an aspect of what could be 
called the era’s “‘popular culture’’; the attitudes of men toward it, their feeling 
involved with it, brought an efflorescence of insights into the values of man’s 
situation. In short, the condition of reactions around Fortune is a value pat- 
tern. According to some polemical position, according to personality, tem- 
perament, or mood, a commentator could take a piece of Albertus Magnus, a 
piece of St. Thomas, or one of St. Augustine and wrap all together in a naively 
asserted harmony. This wavering of value ideas, this hovering of the values of 
individual men in mutation about a central perception, is a striking phenome- 
non. But the real values held by persons, so strongly moving them that they 
had to be expressed even in exposition of another’s thought, were therefore 
in movement and flux, subject to a relativism of conditions and views under 
the receding synthesis as in the later value world of the Renaissance. 

Does the evidence from the Fortune concept thus tend to imply a real 
fragmentation of value ideas, an atomization of value, in relation to such a 
center of faith and universality as the cult of Dante, as under secular relativ- 
ism? What we see mostly from these commentators is that, whatever place the 
medieval world picture still held in the back of their minds, it was a frame 
with variable distances and angles, and in practice what moved them were 
relative factors of their personal situations, characters, or intentions, at best, 
their capacities of insight or mood as human individuals. However much a 
sovereign conciliator like Albertus Magnus might try to harmonize prescience, 
fatal Fortune, or astrology, the little men at large within the frame of univer- 
sal thoughts displayed in their own reflections a diversity of attitudes that 
makes them very recognizable. The frame of our modern world is scientific 
applications, yet within it the exacerbated search for value goes on, though we 
are often accused of ethical atomization and of the fragmentation of all value. 
It might well be that ours is not the only age when values have been frag- 
mentated. Like other ages, the argument could run, ours has the usual troubles 
with value: as instance, in critical times especially, it appears, value cannot be 
publicized except through false value, as in A Bell for Adano; but are these 
troubles unique, since we see that Dante’s Fortune eventually had to be 
popularized by mixture with astrology and Guido Bonatti. In sum, being by 
now old hands at dealing with value, we need be less distracted by its shifting 
outlines and elusive aura. What can be thought important chiefly, no doubt, is 
the capacity of the over-all conceptual frame to provoke, not uniformity, but 
creativity of insights. This suggestion, when set beside these hoverings of 
men’s minds about Fortune whose rationale is so well set down in this little 
work, inevitably summons us to the masterly texts of Dante, which are not 
only a good place to start from but an even better one to return to. 

Paut HyLanp Hargis 

The New Florentine Collection 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SUBSIDY FOR 1946 


We are grateful to Northwestern University, especially to President Snyder 
and Dean Tebbutt of the Graduate School, for the generous gift of $350.00 to 
help us carry on for this year. 


MLA PAPERS 


At the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association held 
in Hotel Stevens (Chicago) on Dec. 27, 28, and 29 the papers read in the Ital- 
ian I group— Mediaeval and Renaissance Literature—were entitled ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Element in Michelangelo’s Aesthetics’? by Robert J. Clements (Har- 
vard), “Parla tu, questi 2 latino’ by Angelo Lipari (Yale), “L’Atlante Italo- 
Svizzero”’ by Julian H. Bonfante (Princeton). Those read in Italian II—Mod- 
ern Italian—were “Vico e il linguaggio’”’ by J. H. Bonfante, ‘Ancients and 
Moderns at Naples in Vico’s Youth” by Max H. Fisch (Western Reserve), 
“Vico and Sir Henry Sumner Maine’”’ by Elio Gianturco (Library of Con- 
gress). Other papers of Italian subject matter that were presented were 
“Literary Criticism in Italy during the Romantic Period’? by G. A. Borgese 
(Chicago), ‘‘When was Italian First Spoken?” by J. H. Bonfante, “The Exag- 
gerated Reputation of Francisco Imperial’? by Edwin B. Place (Northwest- 
ern), ““Renaissance Printing Processes and the Modern Editor: the Furioso,”’ 
by Allan H. Gilbert (Duke), ‘“Dante and Camées’’ by Vincenzo Cioffari 
(Hunter). 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN ITALY 


The Inferno, the first volume of Prof. Attilio Momigliano’s edition of the 
Divine Comedy, has just been published by Sansoni. A large part of the com- 
mentary is of the aesthetic type constantly pointing out and elucidating the 
poetic beauties of the canticle. From this point of view it is the most valuable 
edition of the masterpiece as yet to appear. 

Two books by Prof. Praz have just been published: Fiori freschi (Sansoni), 
a collection of essays, and Motivi e figure (Einaudi), a volume on the philos- 
ophy of apparel. 

In his lecture, “Ricostruzione Universitaria,’ published in Idea, 1, April 
1945, Gustavo Colonnetti throws the blame upon the Italian universities and 
its professors for the present chaos in Italy. This has been largely due to the 
over-stressing of technical and scientific achievement in preference to discus- 
sion of problems of the spirit. It is imperative that the right balance be estab- 
lished which will bring moral progress to the level of technological advance- 
ment. Students returning from war, prison, deportation and internment must 
be welcomed and made a part of the new university which should be founded 
on the principles enunciated at the International Labor Conference in Phila- 
delphia, namely, 1) the sincere and disinterested search for truth, 2) the for- 
mation of a clear-cut, consistent vision of human culture and a keen sense of 
the responsibility to society, 3) student brotherhood. Returning students must 
be helped in every possible way; the university should be their home. Housing 
deficiencies can be met by turning barracks over to them. Community living 
will be very beneficial to them and will have a high social value. A feeling of 
mutual solidarity will result and from an intelligent élite formed from all social 
classes the University of the future will be enabled to shed upon all “‘i riflessi 
della sua luce, ed a tutti offrire in dono quei frutti che nel suo grembo non ces- 
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seranno di maturare, se essa sapra nel tempo stesso continuare ad essere il 
tranquillo e sicuro rifugio degli spiriti assetati di verita.”’ 

Aldo Capitini in Nuova Europa for November 1945 argues plausibly that 
while Italy has much to learn from the rest of the world, it should be possible, 
in fact it is imperative, to absorb this learning without destroying the essential 
individuality of Italian culture which has remained virtually intact from the 
time of Dante. But Italy, too, must impart some of its spiritual patrimony to 
others beyond its confines and this it can do with the willing and enthusiastic 
cooperation of non-Italians and people of Italian extraction who are citizens of 
other lands. 

In Accademia for July-August 1945 Federico de Maria in his ‘‘Contributo 
alla storia delle origini del futurismo e del novecentismo” points to Enrico 
Cardile, Angelo Toscano, Tito Marrone, the writers of the short lived Fronda 
and others as the real initiators, in the opening years of this century, of the new 
movements known later as avanguardismo, intimismo, crepuscolarismo, erme- 
lismo etc. 

In “La critica letteraria di Carlo Cattaneo’’ (Ponte, Dec. 1945), Mario 
Fubini reveals the writer as a penetrating critic who was keenly aware of the 
intimate inter-connection of literature and life. 

In his essay on “‘Manzoni e il primo risorgimento” (Risorgimento, April 
1945) Natalino Sapegno stresses the fact that the Manzoni masterpiece is 
constructed over the scaffolding of an illuministic education and the tenets of 
the Lombard school of writers headed by Parini and through them arrives at 
a fresh and interesting interpretation of the work. In another essay, ‘‘Appunti 
per un saggio sul Verga,”’ published in the same periodical for June, Sapegno 
tells us that the greatness whih we see in Verga’s mature writings is due to a 
reaction against his youth “donde la dottrina dell’impersonalita, che era in 
sostanza un ripudio dell’autobiografismo.’”’ He had become tired of the emo- 
tionalism and emptiness of the aristocrats with whom he had identified his ex- 
istence, and sought tranquility among the humble. This conversion was simul- 
taneously “‘una conquista di veritaé poetica e di serieta morale.” 

In his article in Rinascita, rv, 1941, entitled ‘‘L’influenza dell’ Ariosto su la 
Araucana di Ercilla,’’ Edoardo Bizzarri notes that although the Spaniard was 
entirely different in temperament and mentality from Ariosto he, neverthe- 
less, made considerable use of the latter in the whole of his 36 canto poem in 
connection with his narrative technique and poetic expression. A number of 
concrete instances of this influence are adduced. In a second article on “‘L’in- 
fluenza italiana sugli Amoretti di Spencer’? (Romana, v1, 1942), Bizzarri at- 
tempts to trace “‘le linee di sviluppo, il significato e il valore dell’influenza che 
la lirica italiana esercitdé sui sonetti dello Spencer.’’ Petrarch was for him a 
source of poetic creation. His neo-platonism causes him to draw upon Bembo, 
but spiritually he was most akin to Tasso whom he imitates more abundantly 
than the other poets. 

PERSONALIA 

To our esteemed fellow member and past president (1927), President 
Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College, we extend our sincere congratulations 
on his election to the presidency of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Mario A. Pei who has been teaching in the French division of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Colombia University has now been trans- 
ferred to the Italian division. 

Angeline H. Lograsso, (Bryn Mawr) who is secretary-treasurer of the Luigi 
Sturzo Foundation for Sociological Studies, has been very active in the activi- 
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ties of this group. It has sponsored a series of lectures during the past year. 
Two of them, on “Social Theories of Don Sturzo,’”’ were given at Catholic 
University by the well-known sociologist Paul Hanley Furfey. Three others 
were delivered by Professor Robert Pollock of the Department of Philosophy 
of Fordham University at the New School in NewYork. They dealt with the 
philosophical theories of Don Sturzo. The foundation intends to publish these 
lectures. Prof. Lograsso has translated Sturzo, Luigi, ‘‘Has Fascism ended 
with Mussolini?” in Review of Politics, vu, 1945; id. ‘Milan University vs. 
Fascism,” in America, Sept. 15, 1945; id. Spiritual Problems of our Times, 
Longman’s Green & Co., 1945. 

Grazia Avitabile is back from O.S.S. service in Italy. She will be at Bryn 
Mawr for the remainder of this school year following which she will return to 
Wheaton College. 

After serving in Italy for some time, including teaching in the University 
Training Command in Florence, Virgil Warren has resumed his teaching du- 
ties at Carson Newman College. 

Joseph A. Russo, from Miami University, and Joseph d’Elia, from the 
University of Pittsburgh, are the two new assistants in the Italian Department 
of the University of California. Carlo Golini, formerly teaching assistant there 
is a Lt. (j.g.) in the Navy and is now located in Japan. Another former teach- 
ing assistant, Amerigo Ciani, discharged from the army, is back teaching not 
Italian but French and Spanish. He is a Ph.D. candidate in Linguistics. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Association of Modern Languages Teachers of the 
Central West and South will, for the first time in several years, 
hold its annual meeting on 


May 3 and 4, 1946 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Vice-President Stephen A. Freeman of Middlebury College 
will be the principal speaker. He will tell of his recent experi- 
ences as Director of language instruction in the Army colleges 
of Europe. 


An Italian section is being organized under the leadership of 
Professor A. Marni of the University of Cincinnati. To help 
him make plans, please send him a post card telling whether or 
not you expect to attend. 























I.T.A. NEWS 


Ropert Bupa, Lafayette High School, President 
ARTHUR D. Imert1, Jmerti Modern Language Institute, Editor 


On December 1, 1945, Mr. Arthur D. Imerti, our I.T.A. editor, addressed 
our association on a topic close to our hearts. The title of his speech was 
“Languages and World Peace.”’ Mr. Imerti speaks with authority, since for 
several years he has been engaged in teaching adults. His students have been 
a from all walks of life. The following is a synopsis of Mr. Imerti’s 
speech: 

The most conservative estimates place the death toll in this most terrible of 
all holocausts at forty million human lives. It is a most tragic thing indeed 
that the greatest number of casualties were not inflicted upon soldiers on the 
field of battle, but rather on the helpless civilians living in the towns and cities 
of the belligerent nations. In spite of the tremendous scientific progress which 
has dramatically brought us to the threshold of the atomic age, our spiritual 
progress has lagged far behind. We are still in the horse and buggy stage of 
spiritual development. 

What can we do to help bring about a civilization based upon the Christian 
teachings of faith, hope and love? We should be presumptuous and natve if we 
were to insist upon any one principle, and offer it as the cure-all for the woes of 
this troubled planet. A fair distribution of the material goods of the world 
would be one approach to this immense problem. We might also insist on a 
greater and more genuine democracy among people of all races and creeds. 
A better and freer educational system for all peoples would go a long way to 
create a peaceful and enlightened humanity. As language teachers, we are in- 
terested in the role that language instruction can play in bringing about a bet- 
ter and more peaceful world. 

Wendell Willkie performed a great service to the citizens of his and other 
countries in emphasizing the oneness and interdependence of our little planet. 
Yes, this is one world, and its hitherto distant and far flung component parts 
can be reached in a fraction of the time formerly employed. 

I am reminded of the wonderful thoughts expressed by Pellico in his great 
book of faith, Le Mie Prigioni: 

Io amo appassionatamente la mia patria, ma non odio alcun’altra na- 
zione. La civilta, la ricchezza, la potenza, la gloria sono diverse nelle di- 
verse nazioni; ma in tutte havvi anime obbedienti alla gran vocazione 
dell’uomo di amare e compiangere e giovare. 


We as Americans are in a better position than most peoples to appreciate 
the international point of view so well expressed by the prisoner of Spielberg. 
Americans are descendents of peoples of all races and creeds. We are the most 
naturally polyglot nation in the world. When walking through the streets of 
New York one can overhear conversations in the most diverse foreign lan- 
guages. It is a common occurrence to hear people speaking Chinese, Persian, 
Arabic, or any other oriental language, as well as Italian, French, Spanish 
and German with their various dialects. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that an American, because of the peculiar nature of his country’s background, 
should be interested in learning some of the languages spoken by his fellow 
citizens. 

There are many reasons why we should encourage the study of languages in 
our country and in others: 

1. The acquisition of a new language is like acquiring a new soul, a new 
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personality. This factor will make the individual more conscious of the fact 
that his fellow human beings, although they express themselves in a different 
tongue, are essentially the same. 

2. The study of foreign languages on an international scale would make the 
work of conferences and conventions run much more smoothly, and prevent 
misunderstanding which arises in translating and interpreting documents of 
great importance. Languages are important in trade and commerce, and facili- 
tate the exchange of ideas between business men of all countries. 

3. Languages are the key to the literature, music and art of all peoples. 
While translated literature helps considerably in the propagation of ideas, 
first hand reading of literary works serves to give us a better appreciation of 
the spiritual and artistic aims of the author. 

4. The study of foreign languages helps in the exchange of scientific and 
technical information. The knowledge of one or more foreign languages should 
enable the research scientist to be better informed of the scientific investiga- 
tion being pursued by his fellow workers in other parts of the world. The co- 
ordination of technical and scientific research will help humanity achieve new 
goals with improved efficiency and at a saving of countless millions of dollars. 

The U.N.O. has taken the first steps in this direction, by organizing a com- 
mission which will promote closer cooperation among the research scholars of 
all nations. Let us hope that more emphasis will be placed upon discoveries 
and inventions which will help better the living standards of all peoples, and 
thus help to remove the causes that have hitherto brought about international 
misunderstanding and suspicion. 

The desire to promote better invernational relations has encouraged lin- 
guistic scholars to invent international languages, such as Esperanto, Inter- 
lingua and Basic English. None of these languages, however, has made great 
headway. The argument is advanced that these languages are by their nature 
artificial and lacking in tradition. 

The worid should agree to adopt a language which is presently widely em- 
ployed in trade and commerce. The language most widely employed today is 
without doubt the language of Shakespeare and Milton. English should be 
taught as a second language in the secondary schools throughout the world. 
The attainment of this aim should be a comparatively easy one, since the po- 
litical dominion of the Anglo-Saxon nations is spread over more than one quar- 
ter of the globe. 

Secondary school students should also be encouraged to study as many of 
the other literary languages as possible. Only a world built upon the principles 
of cultural and economic cooperation can be spared another terrible catastro- 
phe which might be the cause of the annihilation of all the progress that man- 
kind has thus far laboriously achieved. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 








Balance on hand, December 19, 1944................. $1170.25 
Receipts (dues) December 19—December 31, 1944....... 36.34 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1945.................... 1206.59 
Receipts 
Ne ee a aa Bits $957 . 24 
Advertisements in Italica.................. 119.00 
Sale of back numbers of Italica.............. 50.75 
Subsidy from Northwestern University... ... 300.00 
Interest from investment.................. 5.40 
ES 8 1 SRI WIE IU ASA 302.60 
a il aa pg 8 ret At omg 2.61 1737.60 
Pee ss RURAL OWNS $2944.19 
Disbursements 
For printing and mailing Italica (March, June, 
NS fo 50k POS eee. Tea eee ere 857.13 
OCTOURNENE GUIIOMORS,. «.... ... wo nncnvccevvaces 56.34 
GRROTERPGUONGND soso os 6 bvin Shoe ic deeline. 5.00 
Purchase of back numbers of Italica......... 2.00 
aie ee tare Lint ETE SAIS, Si 14.63 
pe ee eee $ 935.10 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1945............. 2009 .09 
CS bch b 2.¢ SHER Bas cde aenbwndes we ids. $2944.19 
REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
5 Accumulative Investment Certificates (Berkeley 
Guarantee Building and Loan Association) with in- 
ee Ser See ee ae eee Oe $ 533.72 
Interest on certificates, October 1, 1945...... $ 5.40 
(Interest payment of April 1, 1945 not re- 
ceived until January, 1946. Will be included 
in 1946 statement.) 
Two U.S.A. Bonds, Defense Series F, payable June 1, 
1954 (Q127065F, QI27066 F)................-0005 37.00 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF AATI 
Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1945 


The meeting was held in Mario’s restaurant, immediately after a very satis- 
factory luncheon arranged by the Local Committee: J. G. Fucilla, Elton Hock- 
ing and Joseph M. Valerio. Forty persons were present. 

It was a matter of regret to all that our President, Professor Gabriella 
Bosano, was unable to be present because of a recent injury. In her absence, 
the presiding officer was Vice-President Robert A. Hall, Jr., who called the 
meeting to order at 2:30 p.m. 

The Secretary-Treasurer read his annual report, and commented briefly 
on some of its details. In particular, he stressed the precarious financial con- 
dition of the Association, and he noted that, were it not for the $300 subsidy 
by Northwestern University, and the additional $300 raised by special contri- 
butions, there would have been a deficit for the year 1945. Therefore he asked 
that the Association consider the wisdom of increasing the annual dues. 

Mr. Kahane moved that the report of the Secretary-Treasurer be accepted. 
The motion was passed. 

The Editor of Jtalica reported on his work. He explained that Jtialica would 
probably continue for several issues to be published behind schedule, because 
the printer is handicapped by a shortage of experienced men. The Editor 
peinted out that, despite war-time difficulties, the high quality of Jtalica has 
been maintained, and its size increased. He stated that articles by our col- 
leagues in Italy have begun to appear in /talica, thanks to the special fund of 
$300 which members recently contributed for this purpose. He explained also 
that Miss Bosano and he had been unable to arrange to bring to the meeting 
(as had been hoped) Dr. Vittorio Ivella, addetto culturale of the Italian Em- 
bassy, because of the latter’s absence from Washington. 

Mr. Gilbert moved that the report of the Editor be accepted. The motion 
was passed. 

Miss Nissen presented the report of the Nominating Committee. Mr. Ciof- 
fari moved that this report be accepted. The motion was passed. 

The Chairman asked for nominations from the floor. None were made. He 
then asked the meeting to vote on the nominees chosen by the Nominating 
Committee. These persons were accepted unanimously. The Chairman de- 
clared them elected. (The officers and councilors so chosen are listed on the 
inside front cover of this issue of Italica.) 

Mr. Clements, speaking for Mr. MacAllister, recalled that the latter had 
proposed and the Association had passed, at the 1944 meeting, the following 
motion: 

that the meeting declare itself in favor of changing the Constitution by 
granting a Life Membership to any such member who, upon retirement 
for reason of age, has been a member of our Association throughout the 
preceding fifteen consecutive years, and that this be placed on the 
agenda of the next meeting. 

Mr. Clements then made the following motion: 

that Article V, Section 3 of the Constitution be amended to read as fol- 
lows: Any member or any person eligible to membership may become a 
life member by making a single payment of $25.00. Life membership 
shall also be granted upon written application to the Secretary to any 
member retired for reason of age who, at the time of retirement, shall 
have been a member for 15 consecutive years. 
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The Secretary-Treasurer spoke in favor of the motion, stating that the ex- 
isting Constitution had forced him to strike from the mailing list the names of 
long-standing and devoted members, even charter members, who were finan- 
cially unable to continue their professional memberships upon retirement 
from teaching. 

The motion was passed. 

Mr. Clements reminded the meeting of his motion, passed at the 1944 meet- 
ing, relating to teaching aids and realia. He asked that this motion be acted 
upon. 

The Chairman brought before the meeting the subject of the existing year- 
to-year arrangement with the Italian Teachers Association of New York. 
There was discussion by Messrs. Cioffari, Pei, Hall, Pane and Hocking. Mr. 
Cioffari recalled that a committee consisting of himself, Mr. Luciani and Mr. 
Kurz had been appointed some years before, by President Van Horne, to in- 
vestigate this matter. 

Mr. Kahane moved that this committee resume its investigations and make 
a final report at the 1946 meeting. The motion was passed. 

On the invitation of the Chairman, the meeting was addressed briefly by 
Dr. William Milwitzky, President of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. Dr. Milwitzky invited teachers of Italian to take a more ac- 
tive part in the work of the Federation and in the various organizations work- 
ing for international education, such as the World University and American 
Youth for Foreign Youth. He spoke also of his interest in Italian studies, and 
promised that at the next election of an Editor for the Modern Language J our- 
nal, a representative of Italian would be sympathetically considered. 

Miss Nissen moved that a committee be appointed to work with theAmeri- 
can Youth for Foreign Youth. The motion was passed. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:30. 

ELTON HockING 
Secretary-Treasurer 








THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF GERMAN 


announces the publication, in its official organ 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


of a series of informative articles comprising 


A Symposium on Intensive 
German Courses for Civilians 


as taught in various Colleges and Universities of the United States. This Sym- 
posi ppears in the regular 


ISSUE OF JANUARY, 1946 (Vol. XIX, No. 1). 


A copy should be in the hands of every teacher of modern languages, as well as 
every secondary, college, and university administrator interested in curricular 
problems. 





Extra copies are available. Price: $1.00 
Please write to the Business Manager of 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4. Pa. 





























SCUOLA ITALIANA 


of 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


June 28 — August 15 
1946 


Live the Language and Spirit of Italy in the Serene 
Setting of Peaceful Vermont 


Occupying three fine fraternity houses on the Middlebury College 
campus, and with all the college facilities available to it, the Middlebury 
College Italian School, with a staff of native teachers, is a segregated school 
with exclusive use of Italian in dining room, dormitory, class rooms, and 
extracurricular activities. 


Besides the basic graded offerings in both the spoken and written 
language of Italy, the 1946 curriculum will be further enriched by the 
following courses of advanced character: ORAL STYLISTICS; MASTER- 
PIECES OF ITALIAN POETRY; DANTE (INFERNO); and THE 
FORMATION OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND NATION. This lat- 
ter course is especially designed to interpret and clarify the varied patterns 
of Italian life and thought. 


Evening gatherings with choral assemblies, illustrated talks on Italian 
life and customs, special lectures, informal dramatics, teas and picnics. 


\/eekends are free for excursions. 


For information about admission, courses, scholarships, write to the 
Director: Dr. Camillo Merlino, Department of Romance Languages, Bos- 
ton University, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


For bulletins of the Schools of 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Address 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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No, we have not made a mistake and wandered into the wrong 

classroom. We know where we are and why we are here, Signor 
Maestro. 

We have a problem (Signor Antonio)—in fact, several problems, 
about some of which you've already heard. These questions have 

— in Connection with the publication of our new high school 
eries in Italian: Should we put the textbouk material of the two- 

poe course in one volume, in two volumes, or make it available 

The time to begin comp. sition on the work draws near and we 

ener hanes ferision Sate, ie 

. vivousi eg let + have your opinion by mail or through one 

- re nt tives “ fo 2 é. ‘ ; " 
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